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Ir is now some three years since we 
were led by the interest which was 
then manifesting itself in the State of 
New-York, upon the subject of Con- 
stitutional Reform, to attempt a defi- 
nition of the true end and purpose of 
constitutional guaranties, and the prin- 
ciples by which their alteration or 
amendment should be conducted.* 
We then maintained, among other 
things, that in governments where all 
classes are so fully represented as in 
the United States of America, where 
public opinion is so rapid in its forma- 
tion and circulation, and so controlling 
in its authority, the Constitution should 
be subjected to a thorough revision, 
once at least in the life-time of every 
generation, and such repairs be made 
as are clearly and steadfastly demanded 
by a manifest majority of the voting 
population, for whom it is designed. 
Since we then invited the attention of 
our readers to this subject, new con- 
stitutions have been adopted by the 
States of New-Jersey, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Missouri; a Convention has 
been called for the purpose of revising 
the Constitution of New-York, and a 
similar cal] will probably be made before 
another year shall have rolled away, 
by the people of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Itis safe to say, that within the 
space of seven years, the Constitutions 
of one third at least of all the states of 


the Union will have undergone a tho- 
rough revision. 

These facts provetwo things—first, 
that our view of the constant improve- 
ability of all political Constitutions, and 
their liability to the infirmities of age, 
is probably shared by a controlling pro- 
portion of the American people ; and 
secondly, that the national mind is ripe 
for extraordinary changes and improve- 
ments in constitutional science. The 
growth of our people in this species of 
wisdom has not been duly appreciated, 
for obvious reasons. A nation is a 
long time settling a principle of policy. 
While that principle is the occasion of 
political differences and hostile party 
organizations, it neither receives nor 
deserves any more permanent expres- 
sion than it can find in the Jaws and in 
the discordant opinions of men. When, 
however, it has been thus applied 
experimentally, and has entitled itself 
to popular favor and confidence, all 
hostility to it of course ceases, and 
from that time the sooner it is incorpo- 
rated into the fundamental law, the 
less chance will there be for its force to 
be wasted or its teachings to be disre- 
garded. But to try and to prove a 
principle of government in this wise, is 
necessarily a slow process; and but a 
few, even in this country of ready 
political intercourse and communion, 
are the offspring of any single genera- 


* Democratic Review, December, 1243. 
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tion. For the past half century the 
national mind of this country has been 
storing up a vast amount of political 
wisdom, which is sure to make itself 
heard and felt in our legislation and in 
the administration of our public affairs, 
but which has never been formally in- 
corporated into the body of our political 
science. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say, that the people of every state in 
the Union are far in advance of their 
written Constitution, in political saga- 
city—but owing to their veneration for 
that instrument, they ever hesitate 
about and postpone the solemn work 
of ** posting up” their political expe- 
rience. That work, however, now 
we believe has seriously commenced. 
A public sentiment, sustained firmly 
by the integrity and prudence which 
always characterize enlightened re- 
formers, has made its appearance, and 
calls for more adequate constitutional 
guarantees, with such earnestness, and 
in so many quarters, that we are en- 
couraged to believe it will become 
universal, and that all the political 
experience elaborated during the first 
half century of our great *‘ experiment,”’ 
is finally to be reduced to scientific 
principles, and placed in a condition to 
defy the accidents of time and the 
caprice of men. 

That the sources from whence we 
derive this encouragement may be 
understood, we propose to sketch the 
history of Constitutional Reform in the 
various states where it has been agitated 
since the occasion of our former article 
upon the subject, and to state the re- 
sults, if any, which this agitation has 
achieved. 

The state which was earliest among 
these to become interested in providing 
herself with an improved Constitutional 
Code, and which is therefore first entitled 
to our notice, was, 


New-Jersey.---The Constitution under 
which the people of this state existed 
until about two years since, was adop- 
ted on the 2d day of July, 1776. It 
had never been amended or changed. 
It was superseded by the new Consti- 
tution, on the 29th day of June, 1844, 

This instrument is, of course, a very 
great improvement upon its venerable 
predecessor, but it is far from being 
complete or sufficient to satisfy the 
expectations of modern democrats. it 


contains few peculiarities with which 
the Constitutions of many of the other 
states are not familiar. The following 
are its most note worthy features: 


It frees the right of suffrage from all 
property qualifications, but denies the pri. 
vilege to women and negroes, who enjoyed 
that privilege under the old constitution, 

The Legislative power is vested in 4 
Senate and General Assembly. Lack 
county sends one Senator for three years, 
The General Assembly can never consist 
of over sixty. 

Members of the Senate and Assembly 
shall not receive, as compensation, more 
than three dollars per day, for the first 


forty days of their session, and not over 


one dollar and fifty cents per day for the 
remainder. 

The creditof the state cannot be loam. 
ed, directly or indirectly, in any case. 

The Legislature shall not, in any man- 
ner, create any debt or debts, liability or 
liabilities of the state, which shall singly, 
or in the aggregate, with any previous debt 
or liabilities, exceed $100,000, except for 
purposes of war, or to repel invasion, 
or to suppress insurrection, unless the same 
shall be authorized by a law, for some sin 
gle object or work to be distinctly specifi 
ed therein; which law shall previde the 
ways and means, exclusive of loans, to 
pay the interest of such debt or liability 
as it falls due; and also to pay and dis 
charge the principal of such debt or lia- 
bility within thirty-five years from the time 
of contracting thereof, and shall be irre- 
pealable until such debt or liability, and 
the interest thereon, are fully paid and dis 
charged : and no such law shall take effect 
until it shall, at a general election, have 
been submitted to the people, and have 
received the sanction of a majority of all 
the votes cast for and against it at such 
election; and all money to be raised, by 
the authority of such law, shall be applied 
only to the specific object stated therein, 
and to the payment of the debt thereby 
created. 

“This section shall not be construed to 
refer to any money that has been or may 
be deposited with this state, by the govern- 
ment of the United States.” 


We fear the above will be found a 
very imperfect restriction upon the 
debt creating propensities of jobbing 
Legislatures, even if nodifficulty should 
be encountered in giving it a construc- 
tion. We imagine, however, that both 
judges and politicians are destined to 
differ seriously about its meaning, be- 
fore this Constitution will be as old as 
its predecessor. 
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No person can be imprisoned for debt, 


except for fraud. | 
No person can be imprisoned for a 


militia fine in time of peace. 

No divo ce can be granted by the Le- 
gislature. : : 

The Legislature can neither impair 
contracts, or thetr remedies. 

The assent of three-fifths of the mem- 
bers elected to each house, is required, for 
granting, altering, continuing, and renew- 
ing any bank charter or money corporation, 
and all such charters are limited to a 
term not exceeding twenty-one years. 

Private property may not be taken for 
public use, without just compensation 
first made to the owner. 

The veto of the Governor may be 
overruled by a majority, provided each 
house reconsider the bill, after the return 
by the governor, on some day subsequent 
to that on which it shall be so returned to 
that house in which it is to be reconsi- 
dered. 

The Governor has power to suspend 
fines and forfeitures, and to grant reprieves. 
But the power to pardon convicted crimi- 
nals, and to remit fines and forfeitures, is 
only possessed by the Governor, in con- 
junction with the Chancellor and the six 
judges of the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
or a major part of them, of whom the Go- 


vernor shal! be one. 


The judicial organization we are 
compelled to esteem very imperfect. 
It has nearly all the objectionable 
features of the judicial organization of 
New-York State. The following are 
the only points worth noticing here : 


The Justices of the Supreme Court, 
and Chancellor and Judges of the Court of 
Appeals and of Errors, are appointed by 
the Governor and Senate for seven years, 

The Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas are appointed by the Senate and Ge- 
neral Assembly for five years. 

Clerks of counties and Surrogates are 
elected by their respective counties for 
five years. 


We have no particular interest to 
point out the defects and short comings 
of this Constitution, nor do we imagine 
that they can be of very great impor- 
tance to a people who have been con- 
tented to live nearly three quartersof a 
century, under a Constitution like that 
first established in New-Jersey, without 
altering or amending it. 


Louisiana.—The new Constitution 
of this state was adopted in Conven- 
tion, on the 14th day of May, 1845, 
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superseding the old Constitution, which 
was adopted on the 28th day of Jan., 
1812. The Convention commenced 
its session at New-Orleans, on the 14th 
of January, 1845; and sat, de die in 
diem, until the 16th day of May, 1845 
—four full months. The Hon. Joseph 
Walker, Senatorial Delegate from the 
county of Rapides, was President, and 
Horatio Davis, Esq., Clerk, of the Con- 
vention. Among the delegates were 
the most eminent jurists and statesmen 
of Louisiana. The debates contain 
much eloquence, and appears to have 
been conducted with great dignity ; but 
they are superficial. No subject ap- 
pears to have been exhausted before 
the Convention, nor do the speakers 
ever, in their speeches, seem to have 
encountered the difficulty of principle, 
upon which the subject of their discus- 
sion was depending. We are far from 
believing, however, that the subjects 
brought to the notice of that body, 
were, in fact, superficially considered, 
for the results of their deliberations 
were marked by quite too much wis- 
dom to admit of such a suspicion being 
permanently entertained. Among these 
results, we notice the following provis- 
ions, as worthy of respectful consider- 
ation : 

The legislative power is vested in 
a House of Representatives and a Sen- 
ate, which are together styled “* The 
General Assembly of the State of 
Louisiana.” These bodies hold bdien- 
nial sessions, and the delegates are 
chosen at biennial elections. 

The members of the General 
Assembly are paid four dollars a day 
while on duty, subject to an increase or 
decrease, by law, to operate upon those 
who succeed the delegation that makes 
the change. 

No session shall extend to a period 
beyond sixty days; and any act done 
after that time by the General Assem- 
bly, is void. 

No Senator or * Representative 
shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, nor for one year thereafter, be 
appointed or elected to any civil office 
of profit under this state, which shall 
have been created, or the emoluments 
of which shall have been increased, 
during the time such Senator or Rep- 
resentative was in office, except to such 
offices or appointments as may be filled 
by the elections of the people. 
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No person, while he shall exer- 
cise the functions of the priesthood, or 
a religious teacher of any denomina- 
tion, shall be eligible to the General 
Assembly. 

No person, who has been entrust- 
ed with public monies, shall be eligible 
to any office of profit or trust under the 
state government, until he shall have 


obtained a discharge for the amount of 


all monies so entrusted. 

The Governor is elected for four 
years, and is ineligible for the succeed- 
ing four years. 

No member of Congress, or per- 
son holding any office under the U. S., 
or minister of any religious society, 
shall be eligible to the offices of Gov- 
ernor or Lieutenant Governor. 

The Governor holds the pardoning 
power, subject to the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

When the two branches of the 
General Assembly cannot agree as to 
the time of adjournment, the Governor 
may adjourn them to a period not ex- 
ceeding four months. 

The Governor has a veto upon 
all bills, and also upon every order, 
resolution, or vote, to which the con- 
currence of both houses may be neces- 
sary, except on a question of adjourn- 
ment; and his veto can only be over- 
ruled by a two-third vote of both 
houses. 

The Judiciary of Louisiana is more 
simply, and, at the same time, more 
efficiently organized than that of any 
other state in the Union. 

“« The judicial power shall be vested ina 
Supreme Court, in District Courts, and in 
justices of the peace. 

“The Supreme Court, except in cases 
hereinafter provided, shall have appellate 
jurisdiction only ; which jurisdiction shall 
extend to all cases, when the matter in 
dispute shall exceed three hundred dol- 
lars. And to all cases in which the consti- 
tutionality, or legality of any tax, toll, or 
import of any kind or nature soever, shall 
be in contestation, whatever may be the 
amount thereof; and likewise to all fines, 
forfeitures, and penalties imposed by mu- 
nicipal corporations; and in criminal cases, 
on questions of law alone. whenever the 

mnishment of death, or hard labor, may 
S inflicted, or when a fine exceeding three 
hundred dollars is actually imposed. 

“ The Supreme Court shall be composed 
of one chief justice, and three associate 
justices, a majority of whom shall constitute 
a quorum. The chief justice shall receive 
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a salary of six thousand dollars, and each 
of the associate judges a salary of five 
thousand five hundred dollars, ‘annually 
The court shall appoint its own clerks, 
The judges shall be appointed for the term 
of eight years. 

“No duties or functions shall ever be 
attached by law to the Supreme or District 
Courts, or to the several judges thereof, 
but such as are judicial; and the said 
judges are prohibited from receiving any 
Jees of office, or other compensation, than 
their salaries, for any civil duties per- 
JSormed by them. 

“The judges of all courts shall be liable 
to impeachment; but for any reasonable 
cause, which shall not be sufficient ground 
for impeachment, the Governor shall re- 
move any of them, on the address of three- 
fourths of the members present, of each 
house of the General Assembly. In every 
such case, the cause or causes for which 
such removal may be required, shall be 
stated at length in the address, and inserted 
in the journal of each house. 

‘‘ The state is directed to be divided into 
not less than twelve, nor more than 
twenty districts, over which one judge 
may be appointed ; except in the districts 
of New-Orleans and Lafayette, in which 
the Legislature may appoint as many as 
the public interest may require. 

“‘ Each district judge holds his seat for 
six years. 

“ The salary of a district jndge 
tixed by law, but never less than 
per annum. 

“The District Courts shall have original 
jurisdiction, in all civil cases, when the 
amount in dispute exceeds fifty doll] ITs, CX- 
clusive of interest. 


may be 


$2500 
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In all criminal cases, 
and in all matters connected wiih sneces 
sion, their jurisdiction shall be unlimited. 

“The Legislature shall have power to 
vest in clerks of courts authority to grant 
such orders, and do such acts as m iy be 
deemed necessary for the furtherance of 
the administration of justice; and in all 
cases the powers thus granted shall be spe- 
cified and determined. 

‘ The jurisdiction of justices of the 
peace shal! never exceed, in civil cases, 
the sum of one hundred dollars, exclusive 
of interest, subject to appeal to the District 
Court, in such cases as shall be provided for 
by law. They shall be elected by the quali- 
fied voters of each parish, for the term of 
two years, and shall have such criminal 


jurisdiction as shall be provided for by 


law.” 

The following provisions, designed 
to prevent duelling, seem more wisely 
conceived for such purpose, than any 
legislation we have ever before met 
upon this subject : 
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“Members of the General Assembly, 
and all officers, before they enter upon the 
duties of their offices, shall take the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation ; ; 

«J, (A. B,) solemnly swear (or affirm,) 
that I will faithfully and impartially dis- 
charge and perform all the duties incum- 
bent on me 38 =", according to the 
best of my abilities and understanding, 
agreeable to the Constitution and Laws of 
the United States, and of this state; and I 
do farther solemnly swear (or affirm,) that 
since the adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion, I, being a citizen of this state, have 
not fought a duel with deadly weapons 
within this state, nor out of it with a citi- 
zen of this state ; nor have I sent or accept- 
ed achallenge to fight a duel with deadly 
weapons, with acitizen of this state ; nor 
have I acted as second in carrying a chal- 
lenge; or aided, advised, or assisted any 
person thus offending; so help me God. 

“ Any citizen of this state, who shall, af- 
ter the adoption of this Constitution, fight a 
duel with deadly weapons with a citizen 
of this state, or send or accept a challenge 
to fight a duel with deadly weapons, either 
within the state, or out of it, with acitizen of 
thisstate, or who shall actassecond,or know- 
ingly aid and assist, in any manner, those 
thus offending, shall be deprived of hold- 
ing any office of trust or profit, and of en- 
joying the right of suffrage under this 
Constitulii vw. 

By the Constitution of Mississippi the 
Legislature has the power of prescribing 
the preceding oath of office to all execu- 
tive and judicial officers before entering 
upon their official duties. 

“ Any person offering a bribe to procure 
any office, shall be, in consequence, dis- 
qualified for holding the same.” 


The following limitations upon the 
powers of the state to contract debts, 
are worthy of all acceptation ; 


“The Legislature shall not pledge the 
faith of the state for the payment of any 
bonds, bills, or other contracts or obliga- 
tions, for the benefit or use of any person 
or persons, corporation or body politic 
whatever. But the state shall have the 
right to issue new bonds in payment of its 
outstanding obligations or liabilities, whe- 
ther due or not; the said new bonds, how- 
ever, are not to be issued for a larger 
amount, or at a higher rate of interest, 
than the original obligations they are in- 
tended to replace. 

“The aggregate amount of debts here- 
after contracted by the Legislature, shall 
never exceed the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, except in case of war, to 
repel invasions, or suppress insurrections, 
unless the same be authorized by some 
law, for some single object or work, to be 
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distinctly specified therein’; which law 
shall provide ways and means by taxation, 
for the payment of running interest 
during the whole time, for which said 
debt shall be contracted, and for the 
full and punctual discharge, at maturity, of 
the capital borrowed; and said law shall 
be irrepealable until principal and interest 
are fully paid and discharged, and shall not 
be put into execution until after its enact- 
ment by the first Legislature, returned by 
a general election, after its passage. 

“‘ No divorce shall be granted by the Le- 
gislature. 

“ The state shall not become subscriber 
to the stock of any corporation or joint 
stock company. 

‘No law shall be revised or amended by 
reference to its title; but in such case, the 
act revised or section amended, shall be 
re-enacted and published at length.” 


The following very stringent pro- 
visions respecting corporations, also 
deserve notice : 


“ No corporate body shall be hereafter 
created, renewed, or extended, with bank- 
ing or discounting privileges. 

*‘ Corporations shall not be created in 
this state by special laws, except for poli- 
tical or municipal purposes; but the Le- 
gislature shall provide, by general laws, 
for the organization of all other corpora- 
tions, except corporations with banking or 
discounting privileges, the creation of 
which is prohibited. 

“ From and after the month of January, 
1890, the Legislature shall have the power 
to revoke the charter of all corporations, 
whose charters shall not have expired pre- 
vious to that time; and no corporations, 
hereafter to be created, shall ever endure 
for a longer term than twenty-five years, 
except those which are political or muni- 
cipal. 

“The General Assembly shall never 
grant any exclusive privilege or monopoly, 
for a longer period than twenty years. 

‘*No person shall hold more than one 
civil office at a time, except that of justice 
of the peace.” 


The new Constitution of Louisiana 
diseovers more political insight, and a 
more absolute reliance upon the prin- 
ciple upon which popular governments 
are based, than appears in the funda- 
mental law of any other state in the 
Union. We shall have occasion at an- 
other time to notice, what seems to us 
to be defects in some of its provisions ; 
but, up to this day, it is doubtless the 
wisest political Constitution in force 
over any nation or people in the world. 
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Texas.— The Constitution under 
which the State of Texas commenced 
her national existence as a member of 
this Republic, was adopted in Conven- 
tion, at the city of Austin, on the 4th 
day of July last ; and was approved by 
the people on the 13th day of October 
following. The Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, 
President, and Jas. H. Raymond, was 
Clerk, of the Convention. The Con- 
stitution closely resembles that of Lou- 
isiana, from which its spirit, and many 
of its provisions, are obviously derived. 
It contains some features peculiar to 
itself, and entirely unknown to the 
country. The results of their labors 
exhibit less faith, and a greater disposi- 
tion to feel contented with providing 
for the present merely, than will be 
remarked in the Constitution of their 
more experienced and deliberate neigh- 
bors of Louisiana. 

The following, are among the most 
interesting provisions of the Texian 
Constitution : 


“Every free male person who shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one years, 
and who shall be a citizen of the United 
States, or who is at the time of the adop- 
tion of this Constitution by the Congress of 
the United States, a citizen of the republic 
of Texas, and shall have resided in this 
state one year next preceding an election, 
and the last six months within the district, 
county, city, or town in which he offers to 
vote, (Indians not taxed, Africans and de- 
scendants of Africans excepted,) shall be 
deemed a qualified elector; and should 
such qualified elector happen to be in 
any other county situated in the district in 
which he resides at the time of an election, 
he shall be permitted to vote for aay 
district officer any where in the state; 

yrovided, that the qualified electors shall 

Pe permitted to vote any where in the 
state for state officers; and provided, fur- 
ther, that no soldier, seaman, or marine, in 
the army or navy of the United States, shall 
be entitled to vote at any election created 
by this Constitution. 

“ All free male persons over the age of 
twenty-one years, (Indians not taxed, Afri- 
cans and descendants of Alricans excepted, ) 
who shall have resided six months in 
Texas, immediately preceding the accep- 
tance of this Constitution by the Congress 
of the United States, shall be deemed 
qualified electors. 

“ TheLegislative power is vested in a Se- 
nate and House of Representatives, who 
shall be chosen at biennial elections and 
biennial sessions. The Senators are elect- 
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ed for four years; half going out every 
two years. 

“No Senator or Representative shall, 
during the term for which he may be elec. 
ted, be eligible to any civil office of profit 
under this state, which shall have been 
created, or the emoluments of which may 
have been increased during such term: 
and no member of either House of the Le. 
gislature shall, during the term for which 
he is elected, be eligible to any office or 
place, the appointment to which may be 
made in whole or in part, by either branch 
of the Legislature; nor shall the members 
thereof be capable of voting for a mem- 
ber of their own body, for any office 
whatever, except it be in such cases as are 
herein provided. The President for the 
time being of the Seuate, and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, shall be 
elected from their respective bodies. 

“ No judge of any court of law or equity, 
Secretary of State, Attorney General, 
Clerk of any Court of Record, Sheriff, or 
Collector, or any person holding a lucrative 
office under the United States, or this 
state, or any foreign government, shall be 
eligible to the Legislature, nor shall at the 
same time hold or exercise any two 
offices, agencies or appointments of trust 
or profit under this state: Provided. that 
offices of the militia, to which there is 
attached no annual salary, or the office of 
justice of the peace, shall not be deemed 
lucrative. 

‘No person who has been entrusted 
with public monies, shall be eligible to 
any office of profit or trust under the state 
government, until he shall have obtained 
a discharge for the amount of all monies 
so entrusted. 

“‘Clergymen are ineligible to the Legis- 
lature.” 

‘No bill is to have the force of a law 
until on three several dys it be read in 
each House, and free discussion be allow- 
ed thereon, wniless in case of great emer- 
gency Jour-fifth 8 of the Hi ust in which the 
bill may be pending, may deem it ¢ xpedi- 
ent to dispe nse with this rule. 

‘“ After a bill or resolution has been re- 
jected by either branch of the Legisla- 
ture, no bill or resolution containing the 
same substance shall be passed into a law 
during the same session.” 


The judicial organization of Texas 
closely resembles that of Louisiana, 
except that it grants to the Legislature 
the power of creating such tribunals 
inferior to the Supreme and District 
Courts, as from time to time they may 
deem necessary. We think Louisiana 
has wisely denied to the Legislature 
any right to multiply courts of any 
kind. 
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The Supreme Court has appellate 
jurisdiction only, which is co-extensive 
with the state, but in criminal cases, 
and in appeals from interlocutory judg- 
ments, subject to be regulated by the 
Legislature. The judges of this court 
also have power to issue the writ of 
habeas corpus, and under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by law, 
may issue writs of mandamus, and 
such other writs as shall be necessary 
to enforce its own jurisdiction; and also 
compel a judge of the District Court 
to proceed to trial and judgment ina 
cause. 


“ The District Court shall have original 
jurisdiction of all criminal cases, of all 
suits in behalf of the state to recover pen- 
alties, forfeitures and escheats, and of all 
cases of divorce, and of all suits, complaints 
and pleas whatever, without regard to any 
distinction between law and equity, when 
the matter in controversy shall be valued 
at, or amount to, one hundred dollars, ex- 
clusive of interests; and the said courts, 
or the judges thereof, shall have power to 
issue all writs necessary to enforce theirown 
jurisdiction, and give them a general su- 
perintendence and control over inferior 
Jurisdictions. 

“ And in the trial of all criminal cases, 
the jury trying the same shall find and 
assess the amount of punishment to be in- 
flicted, or Jjine imposed ; except in capital 
cases, and where the punishment or fine im- 
posed shall be specifically imposed by law. 

“There shall be a clerk of the District 
Court for each county, who shall be elected 
by the qualified voters for members of the 
Legislatu re, and who shall hold his office 
for four years, subject to removal by infor- 
mation, or by presentment of a grand jury, 
and conviction of a petit jury. In case of 
vacancy, the judge of the district shall 
have the power to appoint a clerk until a 
regular election can be held. 

“The judges of the Supreme and Dis- 
trict Conrts are appointed by the Governor, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
Senate, and hold their seat for six years. 

“In the trial of all causes in equity in 
the District Court, the plaintiff or defendant 
shall, upon application made in open court, 
have the right of trial by jury, to be gov- 
erned by the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed in trials at law. 

“No law shall be revised or amended 
by its title; but in such case the act re- 
vised or section amended shall be re-enacted 
and published at length. 

“The Governor is elected for two years, 
bat is not elegible for more than four years 
in any term of six. 


“His veto has the same force as in 
Louisiana. 

‘ Nominations to fill all vacancies that 
may have occurred during the recess, shall 
be made to the Senate during the first ten 
days of its session And should any nom- 
ination so made be rejected, the same 
individual shall not again be nominated 
during the session to fill the same office. 
And should the Governor fail to make 
nominations to fill any vacancy, during 
the session of the Senate, such vacancy 
shall not be filled by the Governor until 
the next meeting of the Senate. 

“The Governor shall reside, during the 
session of the Legislature, at the place 
where their sessions may be held, and at 
all other times wherever, in their opinion, 
the public good may require. 

Duelling is visited with the same 
political disabilities as in Louisiana. 

“‘ Every person shall be disqualified from 
holding any office of trust or profit in this 
state, who shall have been convicted of 
having given or offered a bribe to procure 
his election or appointment.” 

This provision is very indefinite. It 
may be doubted whether it forbids the 
candidate procuring an agent to present 
the bribe, and also whether he is dis- 
qualified from holding any other office 
than that for which he has offered to 
bribe. 

The following excellent provision, 
relating to compensation of officers, we 
hope will commend themselves to the 
favor and imitation of every state in 
the Union. 


“ The Legislature shall provide by law, 
for the compensation of all officers, ser- 
vants, agents, and public contractors not 
provided for by this Constitution ; and shall 
not grant extra compensation to any officer, 
agent, servant or public contractor, after 
such public service shall have been per- 
formed, or contract entered into for the 
performance of the same; nor grant by 
appropriation or otherwise, any amount 
of money out of the treasury of the state, to 
any individual, ona claim real or preten- 
ded, where the same shall not have been 
provided for by pre-existing law. Provi- 
ded, that nothing in this section shall be so 
construed as to affect the claims of persons 
against the Republic of Texas, heretofore 
existing. 

“rhe Legislature shall have power to 
provide for deductions from the salaries of 
public officers, who may neglect the per- 
formance of any duty that may be assigned 
them by law. 

The laws of the state are to be digest- 
ed every ten years, and no law shall be 
revised or amended by its title; but the 
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act revised or section amended shall be 
re-enacted and published at length. 

‘No divorce shall be granted by the 
Legislature.”’ 


The following provisions are un- 
known to any other American Consti- 
tution, and contain principles of exceed- 
ing importance and value. We hope 
that in some form, they may find their 
way into the fundamental law of the 
whole confederacy. 


“ All property, both real and personal of 
the wife, owned or claimed by her before 
marriage, and that acquired afterwards by 
gift, devise, or desce mnt, shall be her separ- 
ate property; and laws shall be passed 
more clearly defining the rights of the 
wife, in relation as well to her separate 
sroperty as that held in common with her 
Poet ind. Laws shall also be passed provi- 
ding for the registration of 
separate property. 

“The Legislature shall have power to pro- 
tect by law, from forced sale, a certain por- 
tion of the property of all heads of families. 
The homestead of a family not to exceed 
two hundred acres of land, (not included 
in a town or city,) or any town or city lot 
or lots, in value not to exceed two thou- 
sand dollars, shall not be subject to forced 
sale for any debts hereafter contracted ; 
nor shall the owner, if a married man, be 
at liberty to alienate the same, unless by 
the consent of the wife, in such manner as 
the Legislature may hereafter point out.” 


the wife’s 


The following provision would seem 
to indicate that ‘Texas, though a foreign 
and independent power for the period, 
had profited far more by the political 
experience of our people, than had 
they by whom that experience had been 
endu ed. 


“No corporate body shall hereafter be 
created, renewed or extended, with bank- 
tng or discounting privileges. 

‘‘No private corporation shall be created, 
unless the bill creating it shall be passed 
by two-thirds of both houses of the Legis- 
lature; and two-thirds of the Le; gislature 
shall have power to revoke and repeal all 
priv ate cor porations, by making com pensa- 
tion for the franchise. And the state shall 
not be part.owner of the stock or property 
belonging to any corporation. 

“The aggregate amount of debts here- 
after contrac ted by the Legislature, shall 
never exceed the sum of one » hundred thou- 
sand dollars, exept in case of war, to repel 
invasions, or suppress insurrections. And 
in no case shall any amount be borrowed 
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except by a vote of two-thirds of both 
houses of the Legislature. 


The following regulations respecting 
property in slaves, are as judicious and 
tolerable as were to have been expected 
under the circumstances. 


“The Legislature shall have no power 
to pass laws for the emancipation of slaves, 
without the consent of their owners; nor 
without paying their owners, previous to 
such emancipation, a full equivalent in 
money, for the slaves so emanc ipated, 
They ‘shall have no power to prevent emi- 
grants to this state from bringing with 
them such persons as are deemed slaves by 
the laws of any of the United States, so 
long as any person of the same age or 
description shail be continued in slavery, 
by the laws of this state; provided, that 
such slave be the bona fide property of 
such emigrants: provided, also, that laws 
shall be passed to inhibit the introduction, 
into this state, of slaves who have com- 
mitted high crimes in other states or terri- 
tories. They shall have the right to pass 
laws to permit the owners of slaves to 
emancipate them, saving the rights of 
creditors, and preve nting them frm be- 
coming a public charge. They shall have 
full power to pass laws, whic h will oblige 
the owners of slaves to treat them with 
humanity : to provide for them necessary 
food and clothing; to abstain from all in- 


juries to them, extending to life or limb; 


and in case of their neglect or refusal to 
comply with the directions of such laws, 
to have such slave or slaves taken from 
such owner, and sold for the benefit of 
such owner or owners. They may pass 
laws to prevent slaves from being brought 
into this state as merchandise only. 

“In the prosecution of slaves for « rimes 
of a higher grade than petit lareeny, the 
Legislature shall have no power to de pr ive 
them of an impartial trial by a petit jury.’ 

The Legislature is directed to set apart 
one tenth of the annual revenue, deri- 
vable from taxation, to constitute a fund 
for the support of free public schools. 


Missouri.—The new Constitution of 
Missouri yet waits to be ers “d of by 
the people. It was adopt ed by the 
Convention held at the city of Jefferson, 
on the 14th day of January last. It 
will be submitted to the people on the 
first Monday of August next, and if they 
accept it, it will go into effect in the 
month of November following. The 
Hon. R. W. Wells was President, and 
R. Walker,Secretary of the Convention, 
and in the list of Delegates we observe 
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the names of many gentlemen of dis- 
tinguished abilities and consideration. 
The new Constitution is full of very 
important improvements upon its prede- 
cessor of 1820, which it is expected to 
supersede. 

Among other things it provides : 


“That the Legislative power shall be 
vested in a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be styled the General Assem- 
bly, and the delegates to both bodies are 
to be elected from single districts, (that is. 
each delegate to have his distinct constitu- 
ency.) and to hold biennial sessions. 

“The Senate shall consist of not less than 
twenty-five, nor more than thirty-three 
members. 

“No person holding any luerative office 
under the United States, or of this state, 
except militia officers, justices of the peace 
and postmasters, shall be eligible to the 
General Assembly. 

“No defaulter to the state treasury shall 
be eligible to any office of trust or profit, 
until he shall have accounted for and paid 
over all sums for which he is so accounta- 


ble.” 


We doubt if any mode is known this 
side of the Mississippi river, of recon- 
ciling the two next following provisions, 
the first of which occurs in the 3d arti- 
cle of the Constitution, and the other 
in the 11th, which is entitled ‘ Decla- 
ration of Rights.” 


“No person while he continues to exercise the 
Sunet ons of a bishop, priest, or clergyman, or 
teacher of any religious persuasion, denomina- 
tion, society, or sect whatever, shall be eligible 
lo the office of Governor, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, or toeither house of the General Assembly, 
nor to the office of jr dge in any Court of 
Record. 

‘No person, on account of his religious opin- 
tions, can be rendered i eligible lo any office 
of trust or profit under this state ; that no 
preference can ever be given by law to any 
sect or mode of worship; and that no rell- 
gious corporation can ever be established in 
this state. No religious sect or society should 
be permitted to accumulate or hold in mort- 
main large bodies of land or other property, 
and all extensive ecclesiastical perpetuities are 
dangerous to liberty: Provided, That any 
religious society may hold, inany assumed 
name, so much land as may be recessary jor a 
house and buildings for public worship—for a 
pastorage, and for a burying ground—and 
for no other purpose whatever ; but no con- 
gre gation fi cr such purpose 8, shall own more 
than one acre of land ina town, nor more 
than ten acres in the county ; And provi- 
ded, That nothing in this section shall ever be 
construed to divest any right or title hereto- 
fore vested.” 

No member of theGeneral Assembly shall 
be appointed to any civil office in the state 


during the term for which he is elected, un 
less he be elected thereto by the people. 

“Every person who shall directly or indi- 
rectly give, or offer any bribe to procure his 
election or appointment to any office, or the 
election or appointment of any other person, 
shall, on conviction, be disqualified for an 
elector, and for any office of honor, profit, or 
trust, under this state.” 

The state may be prosecuted in the civil 
tribu nals, 

The General Assembly may deduct from 
the salary of public officers, for neglect of 
duty in their official capacity. ts 

“It shall be the duty of the General Assem- 
bly, as soon as may be, to pass such laws as 
may be necessary, First, to prevent free ne- 
groes and mulattoes from coming to and set- 
tling in this state, under any pretext what- 
ever ; Provided, that nothing in this Constitu- 
tion shall be construed to conflict with the 
provisions of the first clause of the second 
section of the fourth article of the Constitution 
of the United States,” 


It is fortunate for the credit of the 
Convention, that the above section, 
with its limitation, means nothing. 


_ The General Assembly cannot grant divorce 
in any case. 

Any party engaged, orany way concerned, 
with fighting a duel, is thereby disqualified for 
holding any office, civil or military, in the 
State 

All the state laws, both civil and criminal 
nature, shall be revised once in every sixteen 
years. 

The Governor iselected for four years, and 
inelizible for the next four. 

The Governcr’s veto may, upon due consi- 
deration, be overruled by a majority—and he 
shall have the same veto upon the joint resolu- 
tions of the two Houses, except in case of 
adjournments, as in the case of a bill. 


The judicial organization presents 
some valuable improvements, but we 
think it too many stories high. The 
combination of law and equity is well. 


‘The judicial power, as to matters of law 
and equity, shall be vested in a Supreme 
Court, Circuit Courts, County Courts, Jastices 
of the Peace, and such other tribunals inferior 
to the Circuit Courts, as the General Assem- 
bly may, from time totime, ordain or establish. 

“The Supreme Court, exceptin cases other- 
wise directed by this Constitution, shall have 
appellate jurisdictior. only, which shall be co- 
extensive with the state, under the restrictions 
and limitations in this Constitution provided. 

“The Supreme Court shall have a general 
superintending control over all inferior courts; 
it shall have power to issue writs of habeas 
corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo warranto, 
information in the nature of writs of quo war- 
ranto, certiorari, and other original remedial 
writs, and to hear and determine the same. 

“The Supreme Court shall consist of three 
judges, any twoof whom shall be a quorum; 
it shall hold two sessions annually at the seat 
of Government, until otherwise directed by 
law. 








“The Governor shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint the judges of the Supreme 
Court: each judge shall be appointed for the 
term of twelve years: and every appointment 
to fill a vacancy, shall be for the residue of the 
term only, bat in all cases the judge shall hold 
over until a successor shall be appointed and 
qualified.” 

No judge of the Circuit Court shall be 
elected or app ninted to any office of honor, 
profit or trust, under the government of this 
state, during the term for which he shall have 
been elected or appointed, ex ept that a judge 
of the Circuit Court may be app ninted to the 
Supreme Court ; Provided, that if any jadge 
shall resign his office, he shall not be ineligible 
to any office for a longer period than twelve 
months after such resignation. If any judge 
shall offer or cunsent to be acandidale for 
any office under the government of the Uni- 
ted States, such offer or consent shall be ta- 
ken and considered a voluntary resignation 
of his office. 

“The state shall be divided into ten compact 
convenient circuits, which number of circuits 
shall not be increased within ten years after 
the adoption of this Constitution. 

“ For each circuit there shall be a 
chosen by the 
who shall hold his office forthe termof six 
yvears,and until his successor shall be elected 
and qualitied. When a vacancy shall happen in 
the office of Circuit Judge, within one year of 
the expiration of the term for which he was 
elected, sach vacancy shall be filled by an ap- 
pointment by the Governor: inal] other cases 
of vacancy it shall be filled by an election. 
He shall receive, at stated times, an adequate 
compensation for his services, to be fixed by 
law, which shall not be diminished during the 
term for which he shall have been elected. 
After his election he shall reside and be a con- 
servator of the peace in said circuit.” 

The Circuit Court, as Court of Chancery 
shall have power to grant divorces in ail 
cases prescribed by law; to make such pro- 
vision for the aggrieved party, and the custody, 
support and education of minor children, as 
shall be just and equitable. 

The Supreme Court and Circuit Court, 
shall exercise chancery jurisdiction, in 
such manner and under such restrictions, 
as shall be prescribed by law. 

Clerks of the County and Circuit Courts, 
and justices of the peace, are elective. 

The day for electing Judicial Officers, and 
County Clerks, shall be distinct from the day 
for holding any other election in the state. 

“Any jadge of the Supreme or Circuit 
Court may be removed from office on the ad- 
dress of three-fifths of each house of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to the Governor for that pur- 
pose: but each house shall state on its journal 
the cause for which it may desire the removal 
of such judge, and give him notice thereof, 
and he shall have the right to be heard in his 
defence, in such manner as the General As- 
sembly shall direct: but no judge shall be re- 
moved for any cause for which he might have 
been impeached.” : 

All fines and forfeitures that may accrue 
according to law, are to be added to the 
school fund. 


judg 


qualified electors therein, 
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“T'he General Assembly shall have no pow- 
er lo pass any law whereby any debt shall be 
created that shall cause the entire indebti lness 
of the state contracted under this Constiru- 
tion, to exceed at any one time, twenty five 
thousand dollars, except in cases of w ar, in- 
surrection or invasion, 

But the General Assembly may propose bya 
vote of a majority of all the members elected 
to both branches thereof, the creation of a debt 
for any specified purpose, which shall be sub- 
mitted to the direct vote of the people at the 
next general election thereafter, and if ap- 
proved by a majority of the qualified voters 
voting on such question, shall be of full force 
and effect; provided, that each proposition 
shall be for one object alone, and shali propose 
the ways and means, by taxation, for the pay- 
ment of the debt and interest as they become 
due; and provided further, that no more than 
one proposition shall be submitted by any one 
session of the General Assembly, and that the 
debt proposed shall not have a longer time to 
run than twenty years 

“ No corp rate bo ly shall hereafter be crea- 
ted, renewed or extended with the privilege of 


making, wsuing, or putting in circulation, 
, 1 a 

any b iy ch k, ticket, certificate, promissory 

note or other paper, or the paper of any other 


bank, to cir late 

‘No corporation, except for political or 
municipal purposes, or for the purposes of 
education or charity, shall be created, unless 
the bill creating the same shall contain a pro 
vision that the charter of such cx 
may be repealed and annulled by a majority 
of both Houses of the General Assembly. And 
the stockholders in all private corporations, 
except corporations for the purposes of educa- 
tion and of charity, shall be responsible, in 
their individaal and private capacity. for all 
debts and liabilities of every kind, incarred 
by such incorporation. Nor shall any corpo- 
ration be created for a longer period than 
twenty years; and no corporation shall exer- 
cise any privileges prohibited in the preceding 
section. And the state shall not be part owner 
of the stock or property belonging to any cor- 
poration. Nor shall the common school or 
seminary funds, nor any other funds or moneys 
which the state may, at any time, hold in trust 
for the citizens of this state, be placed in, or 
loaned to any bank, or other incorporated in- 
stitation. 

“ The Legislature shall prohibit, by law, in- 
dividuals and corporations, except the Bank 
of the State of Missouri, and its branches, from 
issuing bills, checks, tickets, promissory notes, 
or other paper to circulate as money. No lot- 
tery shall be authorized by this state, and the 
buying or selling of lottery tickets within this 
state is prohibited.” 


as money. 


srporation 


When, in speaking of the Constitu- 
tion of Louisiana, we expressed our 
sense of its superiority over every other 
Constitution in force, of which we had 
any knowledge, of course our criticism 
bore no reference to that of Missouri, 
which had not yet been finally ap- 
proved. If this instrument should ever 
receive the approbation of the people, 
for whom it was designed, it will, in 
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our judgment, constitute the most com- 
plete code of organic law which has 


vet been devised for the government of 


civil society. It contains several peculi- 
arities, which, as the state becomes 
more populous and wealthy, will occa- 
sion trouble; it is obliged, likewise, to 
provide for the institution of slavery, 
which is not reconcilable with the most 
exalted civilization, and it contains no 


sufficient protection from the evils of 


executive patronage ; but it neverthe- 
less affords more efficient guaranties to 
individual rights, and leaves fewer op- 
portunities for political corruption, and 


for intercepting the fair expression of 


the wishes of the people, than the 
Constitution of any other state in the 
Union. It will undoubtedly be approv- 
ed; and we think Missouri may safely 
promise herself a career of prosperity 
and happiness, which her sister states 
may reasonably envy. 

It is worthy of remark, that the four 
Constitutions which we have been 
considering, have the three following 
important particulars in common:— 
They all limit the official term of the 
Judiciary. 


All provide for biennial sessions of 


the Legislature, and allimpose civil dis- 
abilities upon the clergy. Of the two 
first we entirely and cordially approve. 
Of the last, we have before, in speak- 
ing of a like provision in the Constitu- 
tion of New-York, expressed our re- 
gret that the sanctuary of our political 
faith should have ever given refuge to 
a principle of legislation so intolerant 
and so mean. 

New Constitutions have been adopt- 
ed recently in the States of Rhode Isl- 
and and Florida, but neither of them 
present any peculiarities which, in the 
present stage of constitutional science 
among enlightened statesmen in this 
country, entitle it to analysis or study, 
except by those whose immediate duty 
it is to obey it. We will pass on, there- 
fore, and notice as briefly as possible, 
the eflorts which the Reformers are 
making in other states, to secure the 
valuable results of their political expe- 
rience, by constitutional guaranties. 
The only states in which this move- 


ment has yet found utterance, are 
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Maryland, Virginia, and New-York, 
—and in the Territory of Iowa, 
where a_ strong disposition exists 
among a very respectable class of cit- 
izens, to organize into a state, and to 
adopt a Constitution under the author- 
ity of Congress, granted for the pur- 
pose. The majority of the people, 
however, have rejected the offer to be- 
come a state, for reasons, of which we 
are either ignorant, or the force of 
which we are unable to appreciate, and 
a year or more will probably elapse, be- 
fore the discussion now going vn in the 
few journals of that territory will be 
likely to bring the subject to a head. 

A few words now as to the four 
states above referred to. 


Maryland.—The Constitution of this 
state has been repeatedly amended 
through the Legislature, but ithas never 
been revised by the people since it was 
adopted, one month after the United 
States declared their Independence, 
August, 1776. 

A Convention of Delegates, “to pro- 
mote the cause of Constitutional Re- 


form and Retrenchment,’”’ was held at 


Baltimore, on the 27th day of August, 
1845, when a committee of ten gentle- 
men was appointed, to prepare an ad- 
dress to the people of Maryland upon 
the subject. The reforms called for in 
that address, doubtless, comprehend all 
for which the friends of the movement 
were particularly tenacious. 

They are—l1st. Limitation upon the 
debt-creating power of the state, * So 
that no public debt should be created, 
except on notice of the objects to which 
it is to be appropriated, and upon a 
pledge of specific revenues, for its punc- 
tual payment.* 

2. The imposition of a constitu- 
tional check on all retrospective and 
special legislation, on the ground that 
the value of all rights consists in their 
certainty; and that, in many instances, 
a change of the remedy is as material 
as a change of the right; and that it 
should not be permitted to the Legisla- 
ture, except upon terms which would 
make their interposition fair and just, to 
unsettle by hasty laws vested rights, or 
to afford a remedy which would prevent 
their full enjoyment. 


* Ifthe Maryland reformers would acquaint themselves with the history of public debt in the state of 
New-York for ten years past, and examine the policy of the “ people’s resolutions,” they would perceive 


the inadequacy of the restriction they propose. 
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3. Biennial, instead of annual ses- 
sions of the Legislature. 

4. A reduction of the number of the 
Legislature, and a limitation of the term 
of senatorial service to four years. 

5. A reduction of the pay now al- 
lowed to the Legislature and to the 
Governor. 

The abolition of the office of 
Secretary of State, and a provision by 
law for the salary of a Clerk to the 
Governor. 

7. A new distribution of Chancery 
jurisdiction, whereby, among other 
things, the services of the Chancellor 
should be dispensed with. 

8. The reduction of Executive pat- 
ronage, and election of county officers 
by the people, &c. 

We may add, though it does not ap- 
pear among the grievances set forth in 
the report of the committee, 

9. Equalization of the representation, 
on a mixed basis of property and popu- 
lation. 

Several bills were introduced into the 
Maryland Legislature during its late 
session, for the purpose of ascertaining 
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question finally came up for debate in 
the House of Delegates on the 18th of 
February last, and was discussed daily 
and with considerable ability, until the 
following Thursday. The prominent 
objection taken to the measure was, that 
the old Constitution provided a mode 
for its amendment through the aid of the 
Legislature, and that the latter body 
had not the power to submit the ques- 
tion directly to the people.* 

Another objection was, that the Re- 
formers wished to place the representa- 
tion entirely upon the basis of popula- 
tion, whereby the city of Baltimore, 
and that portion of the state in which 
it lies, it was feared would have an 
undue proportion of politic ‘al power. 

It was likewise maintained that there 
were no grievances existing which jus- 
tified them in incurring the expense of 
a Convention, while they were so poor 
that they could with diffic ulty maintain 
the pecuniary credit of the state. 

The question was brought to a vote 


on Thursday, the 5th day of March 
last, and the bill was passed by a tie 
vote, 39 to 39.+ 





the sense of the people upon the pro- The measure will doubtless be car- 
priety of calling a Convention. The ried at the next session of the Legisla- 


* The same objection was taken by the opponents to Constitutional Reform in the state of New-York ; 
and we regret to say, that even some of our Dewocratic frieuds felt that the people were subject to the 
Legislature on this question. Among the members, was the present Secretary of State, Mr. Beaton, who, 
in the columns of a daily journal, elaborately maintained the impotence of the people to reach the defects 
of their Constitution, except by the favor of the successive legislatures, and even felt it his duty to with- 
draw his patronage from this magazine solely because of our having advocated the call of a Convention, 
as the most proper and oaly adequate ageacy for effecting reforms in our Constitution, which were ad- 


mitted to be necessary. 


t The inequality and unfairness of the present rate of representation may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing tables, showing the vote in the House of Delegates on the question of a Convention, the white po- 
pulation, and the amount of direet taxation represented by each delegation, &c. : 











YEAS. NAYS. 

Counties. White Popula Direct tax. Counties, White Popula. Direct tax. 
Baltimore city........ S1,117 ~o+ ~~~ $140,067 Prince George’s ...... 7,820... eves +e $23,699 
a Nien aah 32,678 St. Mary’s....... +, 10,408 
a a a a ns ec’ 0 aioe 43,807 Dorchester .......... Oo eee 10,094 
i. ee ae Nee 11,758 Queen Ann’s..... . 6132... . 10,042 
I ia ila tee ide i ag | eS 11,938 Kent. ee le . 9,043 
EES aera 11,372 Charles...... . 6,022 . 9,312 
Allegany idugih» 14,663 .... 10,060 a a 11,765 needgebsece 8.714 
Washington, 3 memb BON this odes 18 340 NE sv cites nek | Sea . 8312 
Ann Arundle,3 do... 8,780........... 3,924 SRE Se 
Carroll, me Wesar Seeescecsts tans 8,191 Carolimne.........ece- Jase 3.67! 
Montgomery, 2 do... 4,/39........... 6,271 Washington, 2 mem.. 9,894 

—— — A. Arundle. 2 do BOGS. .c0. 
215,636 $3 13,296 Carroll, 2 do 7,610 
101,990 131,263 Montgomery, 2 do 4,139 
114,740 101,990 
101,990 131,263 

12,750 $40,770 


By this it will be seen, that those voting in favor of the measure represent a majority of the white po- 
pulatioa of the state of 114,750, or 12,740 more than 2 to 1, and a greater amount of taxation by $172,033 
(or $40,770 more than twice as much) than those members who vote od against it. This outrageous mis- 
representation in the Legislature would be a sufficient case to go to the people upon a Convention, with- 
out apy other grievance. 
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ture, for none of the grounds which are 
taken by the opponents of the Conven- 
tion are such as the people of any state 
in the Union would either sustain or 
respect. 

It is proper for us to add, that the 

ower of the state is at present in the 
hands of the Whigs, which gives abun- 
dant scope for crimination and recrimi- 
nation, as to the motives of reform by 
which the respective parties are 
actuated. 


Virginia.—The present Constitution 
of this state was adopted in the year 
1830. There is a general disposition 
among the people to have it revised in 
Convention, but a serious difference of 
opinion has arisen in attempting to 
determine the basis of representation 
upon which the delegates to the Con- 
vention shall be chosen. Under the 
present Constitution slaves are repre- 
sented as property, whereby the eastern 
portion of Virginia has a majority of 
delegates in the Legislature, and the 
substantial control of its policy. The 
people in this section of the state are 
unwilling to part with this advantage, 
for obvious reasons, and therefore insist, 
that the same basis of representation 
shall be adopted in the selection of dele- 
gates to the Convention. A bill was 
prese nted to the House of Delegates 
during the last winter, designed to 
ascertain whether the people wished a 
Convention, and containing this provi- 
sion for the selection of delegates on the 
accustomed mixed basis of property and 
population,—which the western Vir- 
ginians of course resented, and tried to 
amend by confining the basis of repre- 
sentation to the white population. 

The question at issue between the 
two parties is not new to the political 
history of the country; but the prin- 
ciple by which it is to be determined is 
exceedingly. recondite, and the wisest 
statesmen might difler upon it. Its 
merits, however, cannot be understood 
withont a fuller statement of the facts 
in which it is involved. It seems that 
the present House of Delegates consists 
of 134 members, elected frem the four 
Grand Districts of the state. The 
Great Western Division of the state, 
embracing two of these districts, and 
including all the counties west of the 
Blue Ridge, elects 56 delegates, and the 
Great Eastern Division, including all 
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the counties, cities, towns and boroughs 
east of the Blue Ridge, elects 78 
delegates. 

In 1845, there were 183,436 free 
white titheables in the state, distributed 
as follows: in the Western Division, 
93,791, in the Eastern Division, 89,045. 
Upon the principles of equality through- 
out the state, every 1368 of the tithe- 
ables would be entitled to elect a 
delegate; consequently the Western 
division would be entitled to 69 dele- 
gates, and the Eastern to only 65, 
giving the former a majority of 4, to 
which they say they are fairly entitled 
by the theory of their government and 
their bill of rights. If, on the other 
hand, the selection be made on the basis 
adopted in the bill, the Western Divi- 
sion having 93,791 titheable, and being 
entitled to 56 delegates, would give 
1674 titheables to each delegate, while 


the Eastern Division having 89,645 
titheable, and being entitled to 78 


delegates, would give but 1148 tithe- 
ables to each delegate. Taking this 
sum of 1148 as the average constituency 
for each delegate, it would leave accord- 
ing to the present number of delegates, 
over 30,000 titheables unrepresented in 
the Convention, by which Western 
Virginia would chiefly suffer. To 
escape from this inevitable minority, 
the Western Virginians ask a Conven- 
tion to be chosen upon the basis of the 
Sree white population. 

On the other hand it is alleged, that 
the total population east of the moun- 
tains, negroes included, is 806,942— 
west, 432,855, orabout half. The 
slaves in the east number 395,250, in 
the west but 53,737. 

Again, the joint value of land and 
slaves in the east, is $229,000,000, in 
the west but 96,000,000. 

Again, the total revenue taxes of the 
state, are $806,907, of which the east 
pays $426,493, and the west pays 
$182,412. 

Again, the east pays into the treasury 
$1,15, for each white person, the west 
but 49 cents. 

Each eastern delegate represents in 
value of lands and slaves, $2,945,000, 
each western but 1,718,000. 

Again, the theory of slave represen- 
tation is established by the Constitution 
of the United States, and is accepted 
by every southern state. By virtue of 
slave representation alone, Virginia 
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sends ten and a half members to Con- 
gress. The slave holding states send 
in the aggregate 21 representatives of 
slaves to Congress—being one third of 
all their representation, and without 
which the northern states would more 
than double them in Congress. 

Again, not one of the original thir- 
teen states has ever adopted the basis of 
representation insisted upon, of free 
white inhabitants. 

Again, the east contains a colored 
population, including free negroes, of 
over 400,000, constituting a majority of 
69,000 over the whites. While in the 
west, the whites are7 tol. The latter 
might, through ignorance or indiffer- 
ence, fail to provide adequate police reg- 
ulations and securities for the safety 
of the east. 

Under all these circumstances the 
eastern delegate maintained that the 
universal practice of slave holding states 
to avail themselves of the privilege of 
slave representation at Washington, 
constituted a justification; and the 
necessity of providing for the security 
of their constituents, made it theirduty, 
to retain their control as long as possible 
over the legislative power ot the state, 
and to resist any plan of representation 
in Convention by which property was 
not represented. 

Such are some of the facts which 
are interwoven with this very em- 
barrassing question of property repre- 
sentation in a slave holding community. 
There are other changes in the Consti- 
tution, which will doubtless be con- 
sidered if a Convention should be called 
—among them, would be a reorganiza- 
tion of the judiciary, the abolition of the 
county courts, the election of minis- 
terial officers by the people, and a 
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clearer definition of the right of 
suffrage, &c.; but all these are esteem- 
ed secondary to the all-absorbing ques- 
tion of representation. The minority 
of the committee who reported the 
substitute to the original bill, state that 
‘* the gross inequality of representation 
is the evil mainly complained of; all 
others are merely collateral and _inci- 
dental; remove this, and all the rest as 
naturally fall into the channel of refor- 
mation, the shadow follows the 
substance ;’’ and they conclude “ that 
the only proper and safe element out 
of which a Republican Government 
can be formed, and upon which it can 
rightfully be based, is the free while 
population of the community.’ 

The points of difference between 
the two parties were discussed with 
masterly ability in the House of Dele- 
gates, and the question was finally 
brought toa voteon the 16th Febru- 
ary last, and was disposed of on a 
motion for indefinite postponement by 
a vote of 63 to 53, the west preferring 
no Convention to one elected upon the 
mixed basis. The west will probably 
have to yield this point, for the present 
at least, unless the east should divide 
with itself upon some question of equal 
importance, with that which divides 
them now from the west, which is not 
likely. The two parties at present 
stand in a very awkward relation to 
each other, and we beg to assure them 
that they are their own worst enemies, 
in permitting such a state of feeling to 
continue. 

We must avail ourselves of another 
opportunity to present a sketch of the 
history and prospects of the late Con- 
stitutional Reform movement in the 
State of New- York. 


as 
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SONGS OF LABOR.—No. IV. 


THE SHIP-BUILDERS. 


Tae sky is ruddy in the East, 
The earth is gray below, 
And, spectral in the river-mist 
Our bare, white timbers show. 
Up !—let the sounds of measured stroke 
And grating saw begin: 
The broad-axe to the gnarled oak, 
The mallet to the pin! 


Hark '—roars the bellows, blast on blast, 
The sooty smithy jars, 

And fire-sparks rising far and fast 
Are fading with the stars. 

All day for us the smith shall stand 
Beside that flashing forge ; 

All day for us his heavy hand 


The groaning anvil scourge. 


Gee up !—Gee ho!—The panting team 
For us is toiling near ; 

For us the raftsmen down the stream 
Their island-barges steer. 

Rings out for us the axe-man’s stroke 
In forests old and still,— 

For us the century-circled oak 
Falls crashing down his hill. 


Up !—up !—in nobler toil than ours 
No craftsmen bear a part : 

We make of Nature’s giant powers 
The slaves of human Art. 

Lay rib to rib and beam to beam, 
And drive the trunnels free ; 

Nor faithless joint nor yawning seam 
Shall tempt the searching sea! 


Where’er the keel of our good ship 
The sea’s rough field shall plough— 
Where’er her tossing spars shall drip 
With salt-spray caught below— 
That ship must heed her master’s beck, 
Her helm obey his hand, 
And seamen tread her reeling deck 
As if they trod the land. 


VOL. XVIII.—NO. XCIV. 2 
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Her oaken ribs the vulture-beak 
Of Northern ice may peel— 

The sunken rock and coral peak 
May grate along her keel : 

And know we well the painted shell 
We give to wind and wave, 

Must float, the sailor’s citadel, 
Or sink, the sailor’s grave ! 


Ho!—strike away the bars and blocks, 
And set the good ship free ! 

Why lingers on these dusty rocks 
The young bride of the sea? 

Look !—how she moves adown the grooves 
In graceful beauty now ! 

How lowly on the breast she loves 


Sinks down her virgin prow ! 


God bless her, wheresoe’er the breeze 
Her snowy wing shall fan, 

Aside the frozen Hebrides 
Or sultry Hindostan !— 

Where'er, in mart or on the main, 
With peaceful flag unfurled, 

She helps to wind the silken chain 
Of Commerce round the world ! 


Speed on the ship !—But let her bear 
No merchandize of sin, 

No groaning cargo of despair 
Her roomy hold within. 

No Lethean drug for Eastern lands, 
Nor poison draught for ours, 

But honest fruits of toiling hands 
And Nature’s sun and showers. 


Be her’s the Prairie’s golden grain, 
The Desert’s golden sand, 

The clustered fruits of sunny Spain, 
The spice of Morning-land ! 

Her pathway on the open main 
May blessings follow free, 

And glad hearts welcome back again 
Her white sails from the sea ! 
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THE OLD ENGLISH PULPIT. 


[Asan appropriate pendant to an article on Preaching, July, 1845, we subjoin the followin 
characters of the greatest masters of the old English pulpit—Taylor, Barrow, Tillotson, aa 


South.} 


A port should be the critic of Jere- 
my Taylor, for he was one himself, and 
hence needs a poetic mind for his inter- 
preter and eulogist. Bald criticism be- 
comes still more barren, (by contrast,) 
when exercised on the flowery genius 
of the prince of pulpit orators. Taylor 
thought in pictures, and his ideas were 
shadowed out in lovely images of beau- 
ty. His fancy colored his understand- 
ing, which rather painted elaborate me- 
taphors, * long drawn out,” than an- 
alyzed the complexity of a problem, or 
conducted the discussion of a topic, by 
logical processes. The material world 
furnished his stock of similes. He 
drew on it for illustrations, rather than 
seek them in the workings of his own 
mind. His descriptions are almost pal- 
pable. They have an air of reality. 
His landscape is enveloped in a warm 
and glowing atmosphere ; his light is 
“from heaven.’’ His style is rich and 
luxuriant. Heisall grace, beauty, me- 
lody. He does not appear so anxious 
to get at the resultof an argument, 
to fix the certainty of a proposition, as 
to give the finest coloring to a received 
sentiment. He is more descriptive and 
less speculative. He reposes on the 
lap of beauty. He revels in her cre- 
ations. The thirstof his soul was for 
the beautiful. This was with him al- 
most synonymous with the good —* the 
first good and the first fair.” Is it not 
so? Is not the highest truth the high- 
est form of beauty ! Our common idea 
of beauty is more sensual and tinged 
with earthliness. But the platonic 
and spiritual conception is nobler and 
truer. 

There was a period when the vo- 
lumes of Taylor lay comparatively ne- 
glected : when the Blair taste was do- 
minant. This sensible but cold critic 
does not even refer to Taylor in his lec- 
ture on pulpit eloquence. The pre- 
sent race of critics, unlike Blair, are 
for elevating Taylor as the very first of 


orators. Of pulpit orators, he is, in- 
deed, the Chrysostom; but Burke 
holds the first, the highest place of all 
orators. With the poet’s imagination, 
he had also the logician’s art, and the 
deep reflection of the philosopher. 
Burke had less multifarious acquisition, 
and his intellect worked all the better. 
Taylor had a vast quantity of useless 
learning, which had the ill effect of in- 
ducing a certain laxity of belief. I 
mean laxity ina good sense. He was 
too credulous. His faith, as well as 
his memory, was equally tenacious of 
all statements, whether well or ill- 
founded. Bishop Heber notices this 
individual characteristic of Taylor in 
his life. 

Undoubtedly, Taylor is a first rate 
genius of the descriptive kind. His 
strength lay in that ; and his range, too, 
was universal. He painted every scene 
and every varying phase of any one. 
He is Claude, Rubens, Rembrandt and 
Raphael combined. He unites soft- 
ness, richness, depth of shadow, and 
pure beauty. 

‘Taylor has been called the “ Shaks- 
peare of Divinity’’—a parallel that re- 
quires some limitation. If, by this, 
it be meant, that, compared with other 
preachers, he had a richer faney, 
greater copiousness of poetic sentiment, 
and an unequalled profusion of beauti- 
ful metaphor, the praise is just; but if 
it be intended to express, that, like 
Shakspeare, he was gifted with an 
union of wonderful aud various powers, 
almost superhuman, the criticism is 
extravagant, if not absurd. For, in his 
printed works, we can find not a gleam 
of wit or humor—secarcely any talent 
for portrait-painting — no profound 
depth of reflection—no nice observation 
of real life. We say this with no in- 
tention of undervaluing Taylor; but 
only to show the folly of any close com- 
parison between him and Shakspearer. 
We would rather say, Taylor was the 
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Spencer of Divinity. In a former 
criticism, we have called ‘Temple a 
sort of prose Spencer. This phrase 
would apply with much greater force 
to Taylor, who was really a poet in 
prose. With Spencer, Taylor is emi- 
nently a descriptive writer. His imagi- 
nation is pictorial ; and although with- 
out the allegory of Spencer, he has the 
same bland amenity of sentiment—the 
same untiring particularity of descrip- 
tion —the same angelic purity of 
thought—the same harmonious struc- 
ture of composition. 

Taylor as the painter: inferior to 
Barrow in point of reason, and to Clarke 
in reasoning: withouta tithe of South’s 
wit or epigrammatic smartness; less in- 
genious than Donne: he has a fancy 
and style far more beautiful than any 
prose writer before his time, and per- 
haps since. It has been called ** unmea- 
sured poetry.” The Edinburgh Re- 
view and Coleridge, (critics wide apart) 
have joined in pronouncing his writings 
more truly poetic than most of the 
odes and epics that have been pro- 
duced in Europe sinee his day. And 
Hazlitt, (surest critic of all,) quotes a 
fine passage fram a poem of Beau- 
mont, which is apparently a translation 
of Taylor's prose into verse, and made, 
too, merely by occasional transposition 
of the words from the order in which 
they originally stood. ‘Taylor is, there- 
fore, confessedly a master of poetical 
prose. This term is sometimes used 
by way of dubious praise, since most 
writing of the kind isa wretched far- 
rago of such tinsel and faded orna- 
ments as would disgrace rag fair. Tay- 
lor’s composition is of quite a different 
grain. His style is naturally poetie from 
the character of his mind; he had that 
poetic sensibility. of feeling that saw 
beauty and deep meaning in every thing. 
His imagination-colored the commonest 


object on which it lighted, as the bow of 


promise throws its tints over all crea- 
tion : through this, as a veil, every ob- 
ject appeared bright and blooming like 
the flowers of spring, or dark and ter- 
rible like the thunder-clond of summer. 
Its general hue was mild and gentle; 
he had a more genial feeling for beauty 
than for grandeur; though his awful 
description of the Last Judgment is 
stamped with the sublime force of Mi- 
chael Angelo, or rather, like Rem- 
brandt’s shadows, terrible with excess of 
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gloom. In this grand picture are eo}. 
lected all the images of terror and dis. 
may, fused into a powerful whole by 
his so potent art. It is first a solemn 
anthem—a version of the monkish cap- 
ticle ; then you hear, (in imagination, ) 
the deep bass note of the last thunder 
that shall ever peal through the sky, 
You are almost blinded by the light- 
nings that gleam in his style. Presently, 
a horrid shriek of despair, (the accumy- 
lated wailing of millions of evil spirits) 
rises on the affrighted ear. And anon, 
the trumpet with a silver sound jg 
blown several times, and all is stil}; 
With what a subtle power this master 
plays on the conscience of his readers ! 
He makes the boldest tremble ; he mag. 
nifies, he reiterates, until the best of 
men shall think himself a fellow of the 
vilest ! 

Such, however, is not a scene con- 
genial to Taylor's temper. In his de- 
scription he most affects the tender and 
pathetic notes of humanity. He plays 
admirably on every chord of passion, 
but on some much oftener and more art- 
fully than on others. He is both “a 
son of thunder and a son of consola- 
tion.” With all his power of terrify- 
ing the soul, he most loves to entreat its 
gratitude to God and the practice of re- 
ligion. He takes delight in painting the 
innocence of childhood, the purity of 
virgins, the sacred mystery of mar- 
riage, the gentle voice of pity, the 
mercy of our Father, the love of his 
Son. 

His landscape is oftener quiet and in 
repose, than savage or deserted. His 
favorite breezes are rather zephyrs, 
than 

The wind Euroclydon— 
The storm wind. 


His florid genius, like his sweet dis- 
position, delighted in heavenly lays, and 
doubtless his piety was not a little the 
offspring of his temperament and genius. 

Taylor, in his pictures, further re- 
sembled Spencer in the prolixity of his 
style—dwelling on minute points and 
carefully finishing every trait. He had 
none of Milton’s concise force, that 
painted a picture by an epithet or a 
line. If Taylor had the building of 
Pandemonium, he would have occu- 
pied six times the space Milton took for 
its construction. Milton made it to 
“ rise like an exhalation;” Taylor w ould 
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have expanded the line into a page, 
where each member of the sentence 
would have formed a series of steps 
leading from the foundation to the dome 
of the Infernal Hall. 

It may be proper here to notice a 
peculiarity of Taylor's illustration,— 
they are almost always for ornament ; 
he does not employ a simile to clench 
his argument; he does not make even 
his fancy logical; but describes and 
paints for the pleasure of the picture. 
His similes, so delightful in the reading, 
must have been intolerably long for de- 
livery. Public speaking requires greater 
compactness ot mind than Taylor pos- 
sessed, and yet we hear of his wonder- 
ful success, which was not. slightly 
heightened by a beautiful person, a 
face “like an angel,”’ and an elocution 
that ravished all hearers with its swel- 
ling cadences and sweet intonations. 

Taylor, in his frequent and curious 
quotations, is almosta Burton. A rea- 
son for this deference to foreign testi- 
niony may be gathered from the fact of 
the respect for authority cherished by 
the early divines. Just loosed from the 
Church of Rome, it was but natural 
they should cling to the first vouchers 
of the truth, the primitive defenders of 
the faith. Modern free-thinking and 
the fashionable doctrine of independency 
of opinion had not yet made those mor- 
ning stars of the church to rely too 
completely on their own internal light 
—they rather reflected and gave back 
the light from above. 

There is an eloquence of the reason 
as well as of the imagination and of the 
affections. Perhaps it is more firmly 
based than either, and produces in the 
end the surest effects. It is less capti- 
vating than the descriptive eloquence ot 
Taylor: it has leas hold on the taste 
than the sentimental passages of Rous- 
seau or Hazlitt, less touching than the 
pathos of Sterne or Mackenzie, less 
brilliant than the declamation of Burke 
or Macauley : but it is anchored in 
truth; it is founded in reality ; it con- 
vinces the understanding. Finally, all 
eloquence must come tothis. We may 
be captivated by the glittering flashes of 
acopious fancy, and charmed, for an 
hour, by the attractive graces of elocu- 
tion and manner; but the only true 
eloquence is that which is always such, 
which equally interests a future age and 
aforeign nation, and which is the pure 
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essence of the noblest reason. couched 
in the clearest, the most forcible and 
the richest expression. Those bril- 
liant contemporary speakers, of whom 
we have only a traditional knowledge, 
such as Dean Kirwan, Patrick Henry 
and Emmett, are rather to be regarded 
as consummate actors than solid orators. 

To give the praise of finished oratory 
to the sermons of Barrow would be an 
extravagance of eulogy; and yet his 
fame is great, and his sermons most 
able. He possesses the utmost full- 
ness (thisside of extravagance) in point 
of thought and expression ; yet we can 
hardly say as much of his style and 
manner. The characteristic trait of 
Barrow is his power of exhaustive 
analysis. He is a perfect mental che- 
mist, analyzing every topic into as many 
parts as it is composed of, and precipt- 
tating (so to speak) all the falsehood in 
it, leaving a clear solution of truth. Our 
divine is one of the most liberal-minded 
of men. He hasa wide range of thought, 
and mines, as it were, in the very depths 
of his argument. He gives you every 
side of every subject he handles. He 
knows all the false appearances sophis- 
try may be made to wear, as disguises 
of the truth. He is thoroughly in- 
formed of all the bearings of his sub- 
ject, and leaves no part of it untouched. 


Though without imagination, Barrow 


had such a fertility of intellect, (so well 
cultivated was the soil,) as to appear 
almost possessing invention in the way 
of topics and illustration. The secret 
of his invention lay in long and severe 
study, aided by a capacious and power- 
ful and ready memory. 

Reason was the master faculty of 
Barrow’s mind. Heseems to have had 
but little fancy—no imagination ; not 
much of an eye for nature—no humor 
—hardly anything like delicacy of sen- 
timent. His understanding was a ro- 
bust, hard-working faculty. His ana- 
lysis was very acute and thorough—his 
logic exceeding close, searching and 
patient. He had much and varied eru- 
dition, and a memory that was not 
crushed by the weight of it. ‘This is 
an argument for the original force of 
Barrow, as well as for most of the great 
old prose writers, that their learning 
was not too much for them. No foreign 
acquisitions could obscure the clear 
light of their own reason: learning 
served them for evidence, for illustra- 
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tion. But they never confounded know- 
ledge and wisdom, and knew as well as 
the old dramatists, their grand com- 
peers, that 
“ The heart 
May give an useful lesson to the head.” 


Hence, without vanity, they relied more 
on themselves than most scholars, who 
are too often mere pedants. 

It is worthy of remark that most of 
Barrow’s sermons are rather moral dis- 
sertations, than what we would call, at 
the present day, evangelical discourses. 
Leclere and Mr. Hallam have both re- 
marked this feature in Barrow’s ser- 
mons. Barrow comes nearer to a teach- 
er of moral philosophy, than the ordina- 
ry standard of modern preaching will 
allow. It was his practice to write a 
series of sermons on certain topics of 
practical ethics, (none the less Chris- 
tian, though some would have us think 
0 :) thus, he has four sermons on indus « 
try, eight on the tongue, &c., &e. He 
seldom wrote less than two, and fre- 
quently three, on a single text. These 
are complete moral treatises. Though, 
in one sense, this may be considered a 
defect, yet in our view, (perhaps mis- 
taken,) it is a merit. Preaching too 
often departs from the themes of daily 
im portance—the offices of familiar duty. 
Most congregations require to be taught 
their moral, as well as their religious 
duties, (both parts of the same great 
scheme, and essentially one.) We have 
never heard the orthodoxy of Barrow 
questioned, and yet it is certain he is 
more of amoral teacher than an Evan- 
gelical Divine. 

There is a palpable defect in Barrow. 
He is uniformly copious. He is often 
tedious. He is tooapt to discuss a trite 
theme, with all the exuberance of 
power he employs on one more ob- 
sc ure and less familiar. Moreover, he 
is interminable. Many laughable anec- 
dotes are related of his power of con- 
tinuance. Once at a charity sermon, he 
detained the audience by a discourse of 
three hours anda half in length. In 
coming down from the pulpit, and being 
asked if he did not feel tired, he replied 
that “ he began to be weary with stand- 
ing so long.” It must have been as 
wearisome for the audience (we should 
imagine) to sit still that space of time, 
unless the church was a dark one, the 
cushions soft, and the pews high. On 


another occasion, being reminded that 
the congregation at the Abbey liked 
short sermons, he was prevailed 9p 
(with much ado) to preach but one half 
of his original sermon, and that ogep. 
pied an hour and a half. 

With these defects, however, that 
must have rendered him, to light hearers 
of the Word, a rather tiresome preach. 
er, he is still a right, sturdy, manly in. 
tellect of the true English breed. 

This intellectual robustness was joined 
to great strength of moral purpose and 
determined physical courage. Of this 
Jast quality two remarkable instances 
eccur tous. Being attacked at night 
by a powerful mastiff, he grappled with 
the animal, and almost choked him, be- 
fore any assistance came. At sea, in 
the Mediterranean, the vessel in which 
he happened to be embarked was at- 
tacked by an Algerine corsair. Barrow 
could not be prevailed on to go below, 
but fought like a brave fellow with the 
rest of the crew. 

These traits of character cannot fail 
to impress us with the opinion of high 
respect for Barrow’s force and energy, 

Though no wit, to be sure, in his ser- 
mons, unless a strong sense of propriety 
and the absence of it can be termed 
wit, yet he gave Rochester one day 
a notable re proof, and foiled that court- 
ly wit at his own weapons. Yet Barrow 
penned a definition of wit, amounting to 
an essay, which is a miracle of ingenui- 
ty of distinctions and richness of ex- 
pression. 

Charles IT. used to call Barrow “an 
unfair preacher,” for he left nothing 
for future preachers to glean—unless 
he might have added, to make pretty 
free use of the labors of their predeces- 
sors. 

Lord Chatham enjoined on his son 
the constant study of Barrow, and Pitt 
declared he had his sermons almost by 
heart. 

Barrow had great versatility of ac- 
quisition and performance ; at different 
periods he was Greek and Mathemati- 
cal Professor at Cambridge, and in the 
latter chair he was the immediate 
predecessor of Sir Isaac Newton. 

To show the common injudiciousness 
of parents in estimating the talents of 
their children, the father of Barrow is 
said to have exclaimed, “if it pleased 
God to take away any of his children, 
he hoped it would be Isaak,” regarding 
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him as a miracle of stupidity, who after- 
wards proved the glory of his family. 

Tillotson succeeds Barrow naturally, 
jn our list of old English divines, not 
only in point of time, but from the fact 
of being his literary executor. Barrow, 
dying, left all his manuscripts to the 
care of the archbishop, *who became 
his editor. 

At present, we intend presenting an 
array of criticisms from various hands ; 
some of them the contemporaries of 
our author, and others living soon after: 
Mr. Hallam being the only living au- 
thority we shall quote. 

Dryden used to say, that if he had 
any talent for English prose, it was 
owing to a frequent perusal of Til- 
lotson. 

Addison thought once of compiling a 
dictionary for authorities, in which he 
had marked more passages in Tillotson 
than in any other writer. 

Melmoth, the most ingenious transla- 
tor of Pliny and Cicero, gives a very 
different judgment—himself a finished 
scholar and elegant author. He thinks 
“no man ever had less pretensions to 
eloquence than this celebrated preach- 
er!’ And he proceeds to particularize 
several remarkable defects, especially a 
want of harmony and musical structure 
of sentences. 

Warburton hits the mark with great- 
er nicety. Observe, there is no gene- 
ralizing in his sentence, but clearness, 
accuracy, and a happy moderation. 

“Tillotson,” says he, ** was certainly 
a virtuous, pious, humane and moderate 
man, which last quality was a kind of 
rarity in those times. I think the ser- 
mons published in his life-time are fine 
moral discourses. They have, indeed, 
the character of their author—simple, 
elegant, candid, clear and rational,—no 
orator, in the Greek and Latin sense of 
the word, like Taylor, nor a discourser 
in their sense like Barrow; free from 
their irregularities, but not able to reach 
their heights. You cannot sleep with 
Taylor; you cannot foybear thinking 
with Barrow ; but you may be much at 
your ease in the midst of a long lecture 
from Tillotson, clear and rational, and 
equable as he is. Perhaps the last 
quality may account for it.” To our 
mind, most satisfactorily does it ac- 
count. He surely can be no orator, 
with whom ‘‘ we may be much at ease.” 
Even the soft flow of Mackenzie or Fe- 
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nelon cannot fail to move, if ever so 
gently, the heart. But the passions are 
roused, the affections melted: we*are 
fired with indignation, or dissolve with 
soft pity, at the tones and phrases of 
genuine eloquence. ‘The true orator 
excites the whole soul, and with him 
we cannot sleep. We may doze with 
the sensible expounder, or sleep out- 
right with the text-splitter; but it is 
beyond mortal powers of endurance to 
sit calm, when the Word is preached 
with effect and with power. We dare 
say there were no drowsy heads in 
Luther’s congregations, nor could the 
most plethoric man easily sleep under 
the ministry of Whitfield. 

Blair’s opinion is as follows, the ve 
reverse of Melmoth’s: ‘ Archbishop 
Tillotson’s manner is more free and 
warm, and he approaches nearer than 
most of the English divines to the cha- 
racter of popular speaking ; hence he 
is, to-day, one of the best models we 
have for preaching. We must not, in- 
deed, consider him in the light of a per- 
fect orator; his composition is too loose 
and remiss; his style too feeble, and 
frequently too flat to deserve that high 
character ; but there is in some of his 
sermons so much warmth and earnest- 
ness, and through them all there runs 
so much ease and perspicuity, such a 
vein of good sense and sincere piety, as 
justly entitle him to be held as eminent 
a preacher as England has produced.” 
To this, we would only beg to inquire, 
if the polished critic had ever seen the 
sermons of Jeremy Taylor and Robert 
South? In effect, he gives Tillotson 
no higher praise than Warburton. 
When he particularizes, he finds none 
but respectable qualities in him; but 
when he genevalizes, these second-rate 
powers rise into first-rate faculties. 

We conclude our quotations with a 
paragraph from Mr. Hallam’s great 
work. “The sermons of Tillotson 
were, for half a century, more read 
than any in our language. They are 
now bought for waste paper, and hard- 
ly read at all. Such is the fickleness 
of religious taste, as abundantly nume- 
rous instances would prove. ‘Tillotson 
is reckoned verbose and languid. He 
has not the former defect in nearly so 
great a degree as some of his eminent 
predecessors; but there is certainly 
little vigor or vivacity in his style.” 

The witty Doctor South realized the 
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ideal of a Court Preacher. His con- 
science was as pliable as his repartee 
was ready, and could as easily accom- 
modate itself to time and occasion. An- 
thony 4 Wood is the best authority we 
have for the account of South’s life and 
character, and he wrote of both with 
considerable bitterness. The reason of 
this sprung out of a sharp retort, or 
rather a piece of impertinentsmartness 
which the witty divine conveyed to the 
Historian of Oxford in answer to the 
complaint of Anthony as toa particular 
physical evil with which he was an- 
noyed. ‘The story is briefly related in 
the “ General Biographical Diction- 
ary.”’ 

According to the above relation, 
South was a perfect Vicar of Bray. 
First he was an Independent, and one 
of the rankest of that radical party ; he 
next became a Presbyterian, moderat- 
ing his zeal, as the sect of Independents 
began to lose ground, and inveighing 
against them ‘with all the malice of a 
fiend.” His third transformation was 
into a High Church-of-England-man, 
after the death of Cromwell, and at the 
restoration of Charles ; and finally, we 
hear of himas chaplain to James II., 
who was as genuine @ Catholic in his 
heart as ever lived. 

At all times he evinced towards the 
party he had just left the basest ingra- 
titude, and a bantering, or rather con- 
temptuous and malicious humor. He 
never, through life, forgot what he had 
acquired at Westminster; ‘ where 
(says Wood) he obtained a considerable 
stock of grammar and _ philosophical 
knowledge, but more of impertinence 
and sauciness.” 

A writer of his life, whom the Ge- 
neral Biographical Dictionary politely 
styles, ‘‘ the fanatic,” relates with evi- 
dent complacency two remarkable judg- 
ments, (as he considers them,) upon 
the false-hearted and worldly Church- 
man. On two different occasions, when 
bitterly abusing the sects he had just 
deserted, he was seized with a sudden 
fit, large beads of sweat stood on his 
forehead, and his utterance failed him. 
The second occurrence of this qualm 
happened just after he had been ap- 
pointed chaplain to Lord Clarendon, 
and when preaching before the Court. 

We have looked through Clarendon, 
who has, in his history, drawn the por- 
trait of almost every man of eminence 
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of his time, in vain, for the character of 
South. At that time a royalist and 
High Churchman, beside being the fa- 
vorite preacher, South should shine in 
brilliant colors among the rich portraits 
of Clarendon. At the same time the 
penetrating glances of Clarendon could 
have easily disclosed the private mean- 
ness of this brilliant man. 

Apart from his forcible eloquence 
and his genuine wit, South was more 
especially the favorite of the Court of 
Charles II., from the unblushing ridi- 
cule with which he assaulted his old 
associates, the Presbyterian party. In 
this respect he resembled Butler, by 
the means of obtaining a dazzling re- 
putation ; though in point of worldly 
prosperity, he lived like a prince, while 
the comic poet starved. South is a 
prose Butler, in miniature, and may 
even approve himself almost the equal 
of the author of Hudibras, by the make- 
weight of sharp and weighty eloquence 
he can throw into the scale. He wasa 
great orator, as well as a caustic wit, 
and an able scholar. An orator, too, of 
that popular make, just fitted for his 
courtly audience. His eloquence isa 
mixture of practical shrewdness and 
biting satire, with classical allusion, 
and a perfectly pure style. Of all the 
old divines, South is the most direct 
and clear. His intellectual powers 
were complete. Unincumbered by the 
exhaustless fancy of Taylor or the co- 
pious Barrow, he had a fine perception 
of the proper and the right; a solid 
judgment, and a nimble, quick-witted 
fancy. Ifhis fancy was not as high, 
(and it certainly was not) as Taylor's, 
yet when he did rise to lofty declama- 
tion, it was concentrated and condensed. 
His style would have suited almost 
equally well the bar or the senate. 
He has less of the mere divine in his 
sermons than of the philosopher and 
orator ; and the noblest passages in his 
noblest sermons would have come with 
propriety from Bacon or Burke. 

South's wit is so frequently referred 
to, that his efbquence is apt to be for- 
gotten ; but let any one read the second 
sermon (just referred to) in the first 
volume of his works, and they cannot 
help confessing him to have been a 
master. We forbear quoting long pas- 
sages of fine declamation, to make room 
for a few examples of his keen satiri- 
cal turn. In his sermon on the * Chris- 
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tian Pentecost,” he says of those who 
loved preaching better than any other 

art of the church service, (a remnant 
of Presbyterianism, ) and which he stig- 
matises asa sort of itch: “ I cannot 
see but the itch in the ear is as bada 
distemper as in any other part of the 
body, and perhaps worse.” In the 
same sermon he has a cutting tirade 
on the Independents: ‘ But amongst 
those of the late reforming age, all 
learning was utterly cried down. So 
that with them, the best preachers 
were such as could not read, and the 
ablest divines such as could not write. 
In all their preachments, they so highly 
pretended to the spirit, that they could 
hardly as much as spell the letter. To 
be blind was to be with them the proper 
qualification of a spiritual guide, and to 
be book-learned, as they called it, and 
to be irreligious, were ulmost terms 
convertible. None were thought fit for 
the ministry but tradesmen and me- 
chanics, because none else were thought 
to have the spirit. Those only were 
accounted like St. Paul, who could 
work with their hands, and in a literal 
sense, drive the nail home, and be 
able to make a pulpit before they 
preached in it.” This is almost as 
good as Butler in Hudibras, on the 
same worthies, and as pointed as any 
thing in the * Tale ofa Tub.” In the 
sermon on the text—* Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace,’’ occurs this strong contrast : 

“ How vastly disproportionate are the 
pleasures of the eating and the thinking 
man! Indeed, as different as the si- 
lence of an Archimedes in the study of 
a problem, and the stillness of a sow at 
her wash.” Farther on he speaks of 
“the absurd austerities, so much prized 
and exercised by some of the Romish 
profession : “* Pilgrimages, going bare- 
foot, hair white, and whips with allsuch 
Gospel artillery, are their only helps 
to devotion . . . It seems that, 
with them, a man sometimes cannot 
be a penitent, unless he also turns va- 
gabond, and roots it to Jerusalem. . . 
‘Thus, what was Cain’s curse becomes 
their religion.” In ridiculing their sense- 
less scourgings, he infers that they re- 
garded such self-punishments to be 
means of grace ; adding, with fine 
irony, “* The truth is, if men’s religion 
lies no deeper than their skin, it is pos- 
sible they may scourge themselves into 


very great improvements.” In the 
preface toa sermon preached at the 
consecration of a chapel, 1667, he has 
another hit at his quandam friends, and 
refers to “a miraculous revolution re- 
ducing many from the head of a trium- 
phant rebellion to their old condition of 
masons, smiths and carpenters, that in 
this capacity they might repair what, 
as colonels and captains, they had 
ruined and defaced.” 

South was unquestionably the wit of 
the English church before Swift. Dr. 
Eachard, in his book on the causes of 
the contempt into which the clergy had 
fallen, and Earle, in his characters, had 
displayed admirable satirical powers. 
But among the preachers, this quality 
had not yet become conspicuous. Per- 
haps the propriety of a professed wit 
in the pulpit may be doubted ; not that 
a very good man may not be a shining 
wit, but the presumption is, that he 
who indulges a comic fancy on sacred 
themes, who (unnecessarily) jeers at 
the follies of mankind, not their vices, 
is hardly the proper guide and director 
of his people. Earnestness and sin- 
cerity are the peculiar traits of the 
good divine, and these may be sacrificed 
to the love of display, and the applause 
of a crowd. 

We have spoken of South in the 
same sentence with Swift. Taere was 
nothing of a moral likeness between 
them ; as men, they were both worldly 
and ambitious ; though South had far 
more of the time-server in him than 
the manly Dean of St. Patrick. They 
were both men of genuine wit,—that 
which delighted in sharp, pungent sa- 
tire. They were both smart and neat, 
even in their ordinary stvle of compo- 
sition. South had an eloquence to 
which Swift could offer no pretensions ; 
yet Swift had invention and creative 
humor. South was more fortunate in 
his patrons ; Swift happier in his 
friendships. Of the private life of 
South we know little; of the domestic 
history of Swift we know too much to 
his disadvantage. But when we speak 
of them as wits and great writers, we 
have nothing to add but unqualified 
praise. 

In a succeeding paper we hope to 
continue this noble list, including cer- 
tain of the earlier divines we have 
omitted to mention, down to the time 
of the philosophical Queen Caroline. 
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THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Ir stands by the way-side, beneath an old tree, 

Where I frolicked in childhood, light-hearted and free ; 
’Tis rude and time-worn, and the weather-stained door 
Is carved with deep crosses, and marked o'er and o’er 
With drawings and names, by childish hands traced,— 
Here, a part of a man, with the head quite effaced, 
But with shape and proportion ne’er intended by nature, 
The body a child's, but a giant in stature. 

The half-open door to my view has disclosed 

The benches and desks still standing in rows, 

All duly notched, where some idle boy sat, 

And worn smooth where his elbows rubbed this way and that— 
The desk of the master, his inkstand and rule, 

Where he set all the copies while he eyed the whole school 
On the desk close beside, where the ferule is laid, 
Confiscated apples and tops are displayed ; 

Unchanged do they seem, and still standing there, 

Are the pail and tin cup, and the master’s arm chair : 
And still in the centre, all eaten with rust, 

The old stove and it’s pipe, thickly covered with dust, 
On three legs is resting, the fourth, broke and gone, 

Is supplied by a brick for its weight to rest on ; 

The papers and ashes lie scattered about, 

The bits of old pens with the feathers notched out, 
The marks on the wall, the ink on the floor,— 

E’en the smoke on the ceiling ’s the same as of yore. 
Hark ! the voice of the child, thro’ the half-open door, 
Who cons, in faint treble, his dull lesson o'er, 

And the other, who yawns with his arms o’er his head, 
And sighs as he wishes his lesson was said ; 

Still deeper and longer, and more weary his sighs, 
When he turns to the window his sleepy grey eyes, 
And sees in the field the lambs skipping at play, 

And envies their freedom this sweet summer day, 
And believes in his heart, that happy he'd be, 

If he, like the lambs, could only be free 

To gambol and frolic, to stand or to run, 

To lie down on the bank and bask in the sun ; 

But oh! this high bench, where his little short legs 
Hang dangling, benumbed and lifeless as pegs, 

While vainly he tries to reach with his toes 

The too distant floor—Oh! these are the woes 
Which many a child, in his school-hour knows. 

But hark! the stern voice of the master is heard 

To call for his task, of which he knows not a word, 
And his visions and dreams are dispelled all at once,— 
The high seat is exchanged for the block of the dunce. 
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How his little heart swells, when he hears that to-day 
For blockheads and duuces there must be no play ; 
And when on the green a gay group is thronging 

To join in their sports, how that young heart is longing ! 
Half-blinded by tears, he bends o’er his book, 

Not daring t’ encounter the master’s stern look ; 

Tho’ his eye ’s on the page, his thoughts are away 
Where the boys on the green now frolic at play ; 

As sideways he peeps from his slyly-raised eye, 

His hand seeks his pocket,—the marbles roll o’er, 
And render his sorrows far worse than before ; 

His knife and his jews-harp, and countless tow strings, 
All a boy’s precious store of juvenile things, 

But add to his troubles, while striving to hide 

The tears which will flow in spite of his pride. 

The dull, lazy drone of an idle great fly 

Now strikes on his ear so desolately, 

’Tis in vain he endeavours his lesson to learn, 

Some object distracts him, where’er he may turn. 
Tho’ the master has ruled every writing-book through, 
Every page of them given a thorough review, 

Every copy has set, and piled them away, 

Still his task is unlearned,—not a word can he say. 

As his hat on his head the master then placed, 

The poor little idler he solemnly faced— 

* And now, sir, your task !’"—Oh, terrible sound ! 
How wildly the tone makes his young heart to bound! 
And now bursts the grief he so long had suppressed, 
In a torrent of tears which his pride had repressed— 
T'was bad enough quite, to be kept from his play, 
And shut up alone in the school-house to stay, 

But a dunce to be called, and a blockhead beside !— 
He, his mother’s own darling, his father’s own pride! 
The cup of his sorrows was quite full before— 

The view of the master has made it run o'er. 

These griefs are not light, tho’ they ’re fleeting, ‘tis true, 
And I longed to rush in and entreat his rescue. 

But sadden’d, I turned me,’and sauntered along, 

Still hearing the shouts of the light-hearted throng, 
And [| sighed, as I thought of the poor little one 

Who sat on the dunce-block forsaken and lone, 

And I fervently prayed that the future might bring 
No sorrow more grievous his young heart to wring. 


Brandon, Vt. 
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MARGINALIA. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


In general, our first impressions are 
the true ones—the chief difficulty is in 
making sure which are the first. In 
early youth we read a poem, for in- 
stance, and are enraptured with it. At 
manhood we are assured by our reason 
that we had no reason to be enraptured. 
But some years elapse , and we return 
to our primitive admiration, just as a 
matured judgment enables us precise ly 
what and why we admire d. 
Thus, as individuals, we think in cycles, 
and may, from the frequency or infre- 
quency of our revolutions about the va- 
rious thought- -centres, form an accurate 

estimate of the advance of our thought 
toward maturity. It is really wonder- 
ful to observe how close ly, in ‘all the es- 
sentials of truth, the child-opinion coin- 


to see 


cides with that of the man proper—of 


the man at his best. 

And as with individuals, so, perhaps, 
with mankind. When the world be- 
gins to return, fre que ntly, to its first 
impressions, we shall then be warranted 
in looking for the millennium—or what- 
ever it is:—we may safely take it for 
granted that we are attaining our maxi- 
mum of wit, and of the happiness which 
is thence to ensue. The 
such a return are, at present, like the 
visits of angels—but we have them now 
and then—in the case, 
credulity. The philosophic, of lat 
days, are distinguished by that very fa- 
cility in belief which was the charac- 
teristic of the illiterate half a century 
ago. Skepticism, in regard to apparent 
miracles, 1s not, as formerly, an evi- 
dence either of — wisdom or 
knowledge. Ina word, the wise now 
believe—yesterday they ‘oma not be- 
lieve—and day before yesterday (in the 
time of Strabo for example ) the y be- 
lieved, exclusively, anything and every- 
thing :—here, then, is one of the indi- 


cative cycles completed—indicative of 


the world’s approach to years of discre- 
tion. I mention Strabo merely as an 
exception to the rule of his epoch— 
(just as one, in a hurry for an illustra- 


indications of 


for example, of 


tion, might describe Mr. So and So to 
be as witty or as amiable as Mr. This 
and That is not—for so rarely did men 
reject in Strabo’s time, and so much 
more rarely did they err by rejection, 
that the skepticism of this philosopher 
must be regarded as one ot the most re- 
markable anomalies on record. 


I cannot help believing, with Gosse- 
lin, that Hanno proceeded only so far as 
Cape Nun. 


The drugging system, in medical 
practice, seems to me but a modification 
of the idea of penance, which has 
haunted the world since its infa: 
idea that the voluntary endurance of 
pain is atonement for sin. In this, the 
primary phase of the folly, there is at 
least a show of rationality. Man of- 
fends the Deity 

a necessity for 

strictly, a desire, 
to punish. The 
nishment, then, 

once an acknowledgment of error. zeal 
in anticipating the will of God, and ex- 
piation ot the wrong. The thought, 
thus stated, however absurd, is not un- 
natural ; 


ncy—the 


thus appears Lo arise 
retnibution, or, 
on the part of Deity, 
self-intliction of pu- 


more 


seemed to include at 


but the principle being gradu- 
ally left out of sight, mankind at length 
found itse If possess d of the naked idea 
that, in general, the suflering of man- 
kind is grateful to the Creator :-—hence 
the Dervishes, the Simeons, the monas- 
tic hair-cloths and shoe-peas, the pre- 
sent Puritanism and cant about the 


‘‘mortification of the flesh.’ From 
this point the conceit makes another 
lapse ; the fancy took root, that in the 


voluntary endurance of ill there @isted, 
in the abstract, a tende ney to good; 
and it was but in pursuance of this 
fancy, that, in sickness, 

selected in the ratio of their re pulsive- 
ness. How else shall we account for 
the fact, that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the articles of the Materia 
Medica are distasteful ? 


remedies were 
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Mr. Henry Cary is introduced to us, 
in the Appendix to “The Poets and 
Poetry of America,” as “ Mr. Henry 
Carey, author of * Poems by John Wa- 
ters,” originally printed in the ‘New- 
York American’ and the‘ Knickerbocker 
Magazine.’ "’ Mr. Cary’s works have 
appeared only in the periodicals men- 
tioned—that is, I believe they have not 
vet been collected in volume form. His 
poems (not so good as his prose by any 
means) are easily and pointedly written, 
neatly versified, and full of life and 
fancy. Doctor Griswold has made a 
mistake in attributing to our Mr. Cary 
the Anacreontic entitled ** Old Wine to 
Drink,” quoted in the Appendix of the 
“large book.” 

It is as an essayist that Mr. C. is best 
entitled to distinction. He has written 
some of the happiest Magazine papers, 
of the Spectator class, in the language. 
All that he does, evinces a keen relish 
for old English literature, and a scholas- 
tic taste. His style is pure, correct, 
and vigorous—a judicious mixture of the 
Swift and Addison manners—although 
he is by no means either Swift or Ad- 
dison. In a well-written memoir of him 
furnished for “ The Broadway Journal,” 
the writer says: 


“His essays are all short, as essays should 
be, of the Addisonian dimensions and den- 
sity of expression, His sentences are the 
most perfect in the language; it would be 
a vain task to hunt through them all for a 
superfluous conjunction. They are too 
perfect to be peculiar, for writers are dis- 
tinguished from each other more by their 
faults than their excellences. .... He 
can endure nothing that wears a slovenly 
aspect. His lawns must be neatly trimmed 
and his gardens weeded. . .. . He has 
not written much about flowers, bunt we 
should think that his favorite was a Came- 
lia. He is in some sort a Sam. Rogers, but 
more particular . . . His descriptions have 
a delicacy of finish like the carvings of 
Grinling Gibbons. They remind you as 
forcibly of Nature as anything short of Na- 
ture can; but they never deceive you; you 
know all the while that it is not a reality 
that affects you.” 


Of course in all this there is exagge- 
ration. The commentator seems to 
have had in view the twofold object of 
writing, himself, a John Waterish es- 
say, and doing full justice to his per- 
sonal friend. The only trouble is, that 
the justice is a little too full. It will 
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not quite do to say that Mr. Cary’s sen- 
tences are the ‘*most perfect’ in the 
language—first, because “perfect”? ad- 
mits of no degrees of comparison, and 
secondly, because the sentences in ques- 
tion are perfect by no means. For ex- 
ample‘ It would be in vain,” says the 
critic, **to hunt through them all for a 
superfluous conjunction” —immediately 
afterwards quoting from Mr. C. the 
following words : 


’ 


“We paid our visit to the incomparable 
ruins of the castle, and then proceeded to 
retrace our steps, and examining our 
wheels at every post-house, reached the 
Hotel D’Angleterre. ..... It was well 
filled, and yet the number,” etc. 


Now the conjunctions which I have 
italicized are pleonastic. These things, 
however, are trifles; John Waters de- 
serves all the spirit if not the whole 
letter of his friend’s commendation. 

“So violent was the state of parties in 
England, that I was assured by several 
that the Duke of Marlborough was a cow- 
ard and Pope a fool.” — Voltaire. 


Both propositions have since been 
very seriously entertained, quite inte- 
- 2 = . rr 
pendently of all party-feeling. That 
Pope was a fool, indeed, seems to be an 
established point, at present, with the 
Crazy-ites—what else shall I call 

them ?” 


Not long ago I pointed out in “The 
New-York Mirror,” and more fully, 
since, in “ The Broadway Journal,” a 
very decided case of similarity between 
** A Death-Bed,” by Mr. Aldrich, and 
“ The Death-Bed,” by Thomas Hood. 
The fact is, | thought, and still think, 
that, in this instance, Mr. A, has been 
guilty of plagiarism in the first degree. 
A short piece of his headed “ Lines,” is 
not demonstrably a plagiarism—because 
there seems scarcely any design of con- 
cealing the source—but I quote the 
poem as evidence of Mr. A’s aptitude at 
imitation. Leaving the original out of 
sight. every one would admit the beauty 
of the parallel : 

LINES. 
Underneath this marble cold, 
Lies a fair girl turned to mould ; 
One whose life was like a star, 
Without toil or rest to mar 
a 
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Its divinest harmony— 

Its God-given serenity. 

One whuse form of youthful grace, 
One whose eloquence of face 
Matched the rarest gem of thonght 
By the antique sculptors wrought: 
Yet her outward charms were less 
Than her winning gentleness— 

Her maiden purity of heart— 

Which, without the aid of art, 

Did in coldest hearts inspire 

Love that was not all desire. 

Spirit forms with starry eyes 

That seem to come from Paradise— 
Beings of ethereal birth— 

Near us glide sometimes on Earth, 
Like glimmering moonbeams dimly seen, 
Glancing down through alleys green ; 
Of such was she who lies beneath 
This silent effigy of grief. 

Wo is me! when T recall 

One sweet word by her let fall— 
One sweet word but half expressed— 
Downcast eyes told all the rest. 

To think beneath this marble cold 
Lies that fair girl turned to mould. 


Imitators are not, necessarily, unori- 
ginal—except at the exact points of the 
imitation. Mr. Longfellow, decidedly 
the most audacious imitator in America, 
is markedly original, or, in other words, 
imaginative, upon the whole ; and many 


persons have, from the latter branch of 


the fact, been at a loss to comprehend, 
and therefore, to believe, the former. 
Keen sensibility of appreciation—that 
is to say, the poetic sentiment (in dis- 
tinction from the poetic power) leads al- 
most inevitably to imitation. Thus all 
great poets have been gross imitators. 
It is, however, a mere non distributio 
medii hence to infer, that all great im- 
itators are poets. Still--what I mean 
to say is, that Mr. Aldrich’s penchant 
for imitation does not show him to be 
incapable of poetry——as some have as- 
serted. It is my. own belief that, at 
some future day, he will distinguish 
himself as a lyrist. 


There can be no doubt, that up to 
this period the Bushites have had the 
best of the battle. The ‘ Anastasis ’’* 
is lucidly, succinctly, vigorously, and 
logically written, and proves, in my 
opiaion, everything that it attempts— 


provided that we admit the imaginary 
axioms from which it starts; and this is 
as much as can be well said of any the- 
ological disquisition under the sun. It 
might be hinted, too, in reference ag 
well to Professor Bush, as to his oppo- 
nents, ** que la plupart des sectes ont 
raison dans une bonne partie dece qu elles 
avancent, mais non pus en ce qu’elles 
nient.” 

Taylor, who wrote so ingeniously 
the « Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
might have derived many a valuable 
hint from the study of Professor Bush. 

A good title to a very respectable 
book.+ The endeavor toconvey Rome 
only by those impressions which would 
naturally be made upon an American, 
gives the work a certain air of origi- 
nality—the rarest of all qualities in de- 
scriptions of the Eternal City. The 
style is pure and sparkling, although 
occasionally flippant and dillettantesque. 
The tone of remark is much in the usual 
way—selon les regles—never very ex- 
ceptionable, and certainly never very 
profound, 

I never read a personally abusive 
paragraph in the newspapers, without 
callingjto mind the pertinent query pro- 
pounded by Johnson to Goldsmith :— 
‘* My dear Doctor, what harm does it 


do a man to call him Holofernes ?” 


‘* The artist belongs to his work, not 
the work to the artist.’’— Noralis.t 

In nine cases out of ten it is pure 
waste of time to attempt extorting 
sense from a German apophthegm ;— 
or, rather, any sense and every sense 
may be extorted from all of them. If, 
in the sentence above quoted, the in- 
tention is to assert that the artist is 
the slave of his theme, and must con- 
form to it his thoughts, I have no faith 
in the idea, which appears to me that 
of an essentially prosaic intellect. In 
the hands of the (rue artist the theme, 
or * work,” is but a mass of clay, of 
which anything (within the compass of 
the mass and quality of the clay) may 
be fashioned at will, or according to the 
skill of the workman. ‘The clay is, in 


* Anastasis, or The Doctrine of the Resurrection ; in which it is shown that the Doctrine of the Re- 
surrection of the Body is not sanctioned by Reason or Revelation.” 
t “ Rome, as seen by a New-Yorker”—by William M. Gillespie. 
} The now de plume of Von Hardenburgh, 
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fact. the slave of the artist. It belongs 
to him. His genius, to be sure, is 
manifested, very distinctively, in the 
choice of the clay. It should be nei- 
ther fine nor coarse, abstractly—but 
just so fine or so coarse—just so plastic 
or so rigid—as may best serve the pur- 
oses of the thing to be wrought—of 
the idea to be made out, or, more ex- 
actly, of the impression to be conveyed. 
There are artists, however, who fancy 
only the finest material, and who, con- 
sequently, produce only the finest ware. 
It is generally very transparent and ex- 
cessively brittle. 


I have not the slightest faith in Car- 
lyle. In ten years—possibly in five— 
he will be remembered only as a butt 
for sarcasm. His linguistic Euphuisms 
might very well have been taken as 
primd facie evidence of his philosophic 
ones; they were the froth which indi- 
cated, first. the shallowness, and sec- 
ondly, the confusion of the waters. I 
would blame no man of sense for leav- 
ing the works of Carlyle unread, 
merely on account of these Euphuisms ; 
for it might be shown d priori, that no 
man capable of producing a definite im- 
pression upon his age or race, could or 
would commit himself to such inanities 
and insanities. The hook about ** Hero- 
Worship’—is it possible that it ever 
excited a feeling beyond contempt? 
No hero-worshipper can possess any- 
thing within himself. That man is no 
man who stands in awe of his fellow- 
man. Genius regards genius with re- 
spect—with even enthusiastic admira- 
tion—but there is nothing of worship 
in the admiration, for it springs from a 
thorough cognizance of the one admi- 
red—from a perfect sympathy, the re- 
sult of this cognizance ; and it is need- 
less to say, that sympathy and worship 
are antagonistic. Your hero-worship- 
pers—your. Shakspeare worshippers, 
for exumple—what do they know about 
Shakspeare? They worship him— 
rant about him—lecture about him 
—uabout him, him, and nothing else 


—for no other reason than that he 
is utterly beyond their comprehen- 
sion. They have arrived at an idea 
of his greatness from the pertinacity 
with which men have called him great. 
As for their own opinion about him— 
they really have none atall. In gen- 
eral, the very smallest of mankind are 
the class of men-worshippers. Not 
one out of this class has ever accom- 
plished anything beyond a very con- 
temptible mediocrity. 

Carlyle, however, has rendered an 
important service (to posterity, at least) 
in pushing rant and cant to that degree 
of excess which inevitably induces ré- 
aclion. Had he not appeared, we 
might have gone on for yet another 
century, Emerson-izing in _ prose, 
Wordsworth-izing in poetry, and Fou- 
rier-izing in philosophy, Wilson-iziag 
in criticism—Hudson-izing and Tom 
O’Bedlam-izing in everything. The 
author of the ‘“ Sartor Resartus,” 
however, has overthrown the various ar- 
guments of his own order, by a personal 
reductio ad absurdum. Yet an Olym- 
piad, perhaps, and the whole horde will 
be swept bodily from the memory of 
man—or be remembered only when 
we have occasion to talk of such fantas- 
tic tricks as, erewhile, were performed 
by the Abderites. 


I cannot help thinking Doctor Cheev- 
er’s* * Common-Place-Book of Ameri- 
can Poetry” a most injudicious selec- 
tion—its taste tending entirely toward 
the didactic. It has the merit, how- 
ever, of not belying its title, and is ex- 
cessively common-place. Poets are by 
no means, necessarily, judges of poetry, 
but nothing is more certain than that, 
to be a judge of poetry, it is necessa- 
ry to have at least the poetic sentiment, 
if not the poetic power—the * vision,” 
if not ** the faculty divine.” Dr. Chee- 
ver, very evidently, has neither. I 
have now before me one of the most 
commendable pieces of verse which 1 
have seen from his pen, and quote from 
it its best quatrain, which is undeni- 
ably forcible and pointed in expression : 


* The Reverend George B. Cheever, of New-York ; author of “ Deacon Giles’ Distillery,” (a brochure 
which, at the epoch of its publication, proiluced much excitement,) * God’s Hand in America,” “Travels 
in the East,” and a “ Defeuce of Capital Punishment.” The last named has not been long published. In 
sone respects, itis well reasoned. Its chief data, however, (ia common with all which I have yet seen 


on this verata questio) are the merest assumptions. 


Authority is obstinately insisted upon, which nine- 


tenths of the thinking portion of the civilized world deny, either openly or at heart, to be any authority 


at all, 
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A life all ease is all abused :— 

O, precious grace that made thee wise 
To know ;—affliction, rightly used, 

Is mercy in disguise. 


The greater part of the poem, how- 
ever, (which consists of thirty-eight 
quatrains) jogs along thus : 


Those duties were love’s natural sphere : 
Our drooping flower I cherished so 
That still the more it asked my care 
The dearer still it grew. ~ 
As a descriptive poet, Mr. Street is 
to be highly commended. He not only 
describes with force and fidelity—giv- 
ing us a clear conception of the thing 
described—but never describes what, 
to the poet, should be nondescript. He 
appears, however, not at any time to 
have been aware that mere description 
is not poetry at all. We demand crea- 
tion—aonors. About Mr. Street 
there seems to be no spirit. He is all 
matter—substance—what the chemists 
would call “simple substance’—and 
exceedingly simple it is. 


As a commentator, Professor Anthon 
has evinced powers very unusual in 
men who devote their lives to the hortus 
siccus of classical lore. He has ven- 
tured to dismiss the pedant and look 
en homme du monde upon some of the 
most valued of the literary monuments 
of antiquity. ‘The abundant Notes to 
his Classics will do him lasting honor 
among all who are qualified to give an 
opinion of his labors, or whose good 
word and will he would be likely to 
consider as worth having. His accu- 
racy is extreme. I would stand by 
his decision, in any mere matter of 
classical fact, in preference to that of 
any man in Europe, or elsewhere. 
Some time ago, an attempt was made 
to injure his reputation by a charge of 
plagiarism, instituted in reference to 
his most important work, the Classical 
Dictionary ; and urged against such a 
book, the accusation, from its mere 
silliness, was not easily rebutted. ‘The 
Classical Dictionary is little more than 
a summary of facts, and these facts are 
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mankind. 


the common property of 
Professor Anthon’s accusers would 

have acted with equal wisdom in charg. 

ing Legendre with robbing Euclid, 

The multitudinous quotations of the 

Classical Dictionary are made verbatim 

(unless where difference of opinion has 

induced alteration) without that attempt 

at giving the extracted matter an air of 
originality by merely re-writing it, 

which is but too common among com- 

pilers. And for this virtue he has been 

reviled. Nodoubt he would have given 

more satisfaction, in certain quarters, 
had he thought more of his own merely 

literary reputation, and kept his eye 
less steadily fixed on the true purpose 
of compilations such as he has under- 
taken—for the purpose of making a 
useful book. His talents, nevertheless, 
have long ago placed him in a position 
at which he is left free to pursue this 
good purpose in his own manner, with- 
out fear of injuring his character as an 
original writer, in the opinion of any 
one having sense enough to understand 
that there is a point at which origin- 
ality ceases to be a matter for com- 
mendation. 

The only noticeable demerit of Pro- 
fessor Anthon is diffuseness, sometimes 
running into Johnsonism, of style. 
The best specimen of his manner is to 
be found in an analysis of the Life and 
Writings of Cicero, prefacing an edition 
of the orator’s Select Orations. This 
analysis occupies about forty pages of 
the book, and is so peculiarly Cicero- 
nian, in point of fullness, and in other 
points, that I have sometimes thought 
it an intended imitation of the Brutus, 
sive de Claris Oratoribus. 

With the aid of a lantern, I have 
been looking again at ‘* Niagara and 
other Poems” (Lord only knows if 
that be the true title)—but * there’s 
nothing in it :"’—at least nothing of Mr. 
Lord’s own—nothing which is not 
stolen—or, (more delicately,) trans- 
fused—transmitted. By the way, 
Newton says a great deal about “ fits of 
easy transmission and reflection,”’* and 
I have no doubt that “ Niagara” was 
put together in one of these identical fits. 


* Of the solar rays—in the “ Optics,” 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE “BALANCE OF POWER.” 


From the foundation of the United 
States government up to the present 
year, the advice of Washington, as im- 
parted in his Farewell Address, that 
America should have as little to do 
with European politics as possible, has 
been faithfully, and even zealously fol- 
lowed. The United States have uni- 
formly avoided the ‘entangling alli- 
ances’ of European governments ; 
while, as citizens, they have, with sin- 
gular energy and enterprise, pushed 
commercial intercourse with the people 
of countries, not only in Europe, but in 
the remote regions of Asia and the dis- 
tant islands of the southern ocean. Of 
the fifty-six years which have elapsed 
since the first meeting of the National 
Congress under our present Constitu- 
tion, Europe has occupied twenty- 
three in a fierce and bloody contest. 
From the southernmost part of the 
peninsula of Spain to the snows of 
Moscow—from Egypt to Copenhagen, 
scarcely a field of Europe but has been 
watered with the blood of armies com- 
posed of the people of all the nations of 
Europe, striving for “ ignis-fatuus” 
called the *‘ balance of power.” Eng- 
land, isolated by the surrounding ocean 
covered with her fleets, which ruled it 
with supreme power, was the spring 
of action by which war after war, and 
coalition after coalition were formed to 
preserve the * balance in Europe.”— 
In all that time, the United States were 
regarded with indifference—perhaps 
with contempt, and their weight in the 
“balance” was but little heeded. 
Thirty years of peace have now re- 
sulted in placing the United States 
among the foreniost nations of the earth; 
and as they have religiously abstained, 
hitherto, from seeking to interfere with 
the balance in Europe, the leading 
powers there now seem disposed to in- 
troduce that demon of discord upon this 
continent. 

Great as have been the evils that have 
flowed fromthe theory of the “ balance of 
power,” it has never yet been defined, 
and is utterly incapable of definition. It 
is a mischievous chimera, an indescrib- 
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able nothing, which served for centuries 
to cloak the insatiate ambition of 
rulers, and the criminal aggression of 
tyrannical governments, that sought, 
by external strife, to “busy giddy 
minds,” “lest rest and lying still might 
make them look too near into the 
state.” The precise date when this 
theory was originated cannot readily be 
determined. By some writers, it has 
been referred to the Florentine Re- 
public, at the zenifh of its prosperity. 
By others, Demosthenes is asserted to 
have thundered on the merits of the 
‘balancing system” to the Athenians. 
It, however, first became a topic of diplo- 
matic discussion in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, in Western Europe ; 
was first recognised as a principle at 
the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, 
and became really the genius of evil at 
the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. It has been remarked, that 
the first instance in which this balance 
was alluded to by the kings of England, 
was in the speech of William III. 
from the throne, Dec. 31, 1701, as fol- 
lows : 


“T will only add this, if you do in good 
earnest desire to see England hold the 
balance of Europe, it will appear by your 
right improving the preseut opportunity.” 


Here was no desire manifested to 
preserve any supposed balance, or to 
prevent the alleged aggression of any 
other power, but simply for England to 
hold the balance, which, if it has any 
meaning at all, certainly is, that it 
would enable her to dictate to either 
party in any controversy. This suited 
the pride of the English nation, the 
views of the aristocracy, and the am- 
bition of the rulers. The result was 
the war of 1702, declared against 
France and Spain by England and Hol- 
land. It is remarkable that no war of 
the kind, ostensibly undertaken to pre- 
vent the aggression of other nations, 
ever closed without adding to the pos- 
sessions of England. The first result 
of that war of 1702 was the spoliation 
of Spain by England, who took posses- 
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sion of Gibraltar, a part of the native 
Spanish soil, and which she holds to 
this day. ‘This disposition of England 
to hold the balance, always has led her 

into every quarrel that has taken place 
in all parts of the world; and she has 
invariably exaeted a valuable territory 
as her fees for interference. This char- 
acter of the English government has 
been satirized by Washington Irving 
as follows : 


“He (John Bull) is continually volun- 
teering his services to settle his neighbors’ 
affairs, and takes it in great dudgeon if 
they engage in any matter of consequence 
without asking his advice, though he sel- 
dom engages in any friendly office without 
finishing by getting into a squabble with 
all parties, and then railing bitterly at their 
ingratitude. He unluckily took lessons in 
his youth in the noble science of self-de- 
fence, and having accomplished himself in 
the use of his limbs and w eapons, and be- 
come a perfect master at boxing and 
cudgel-play, he has had a troublesome life 
of it eversince. He cannot hear of a quar- 
rel between the most distant of his neigh- 
bors, but he begins incontinently to fumble 
with the head of his cudgel, and consider, 
whether interest or honor does not require 
that he should meddle in their broils. In- 
deed, he has extended his relations of pride 
and policy so completely over the whole 
country, that no event can take place with- 
out infringing some of his finely-spun rights 
and dignities. Couched in his little do- 
main, with those filaments stretching forth 
in every direction, he is like some choleric, 
bottle-bellied old spider, who has woven 
his web over a whole chamber, so that a 
fly cannot buzz, nor a breeze blow, without 
startling his repose and causing him to 
sally forth wrathfully from his den.” 


This propensity has caused a vast ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure, and has 
resulted in a debt of some £800,000,000, 
and which, now, in the progressive in- 
fluence of the commercial principle, is 
likely to be the means of taking from 
England her ascendency. The element 
of power henceforth, is not the strength 
of armies, but the cheapness of goods. 
To preserve this imaginary ancient ba- 
lance of power, England expends, an- 
nually, some $100,000,000, which is the 

cost of her army and navy, against an 
expenditure of $14,000,000 per annum 
by the United States for the same pur- 
pose. The weight of this expenditure 
is now begun to be recognised ns an ob- 
stacle in the wa y of commercial power ; 
and yet no one can explain what is the 
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practical meaning of a political “ba. 
lance of power,’’ to achieve which the 
expenditure was incurred. Vattel in. 
forms us, after stating that Europe 
forms a political system by which each 
government is united with the rest through 
ties of common interest, for the main- 
tenance of order and liberty, that— 


‘‘Hence arose that famous scheme of 
the political equilibrium, or ‘ balance of 
power,’ by which is understood such a dip 
position of things as no power is able ab. 
solutely to predominate, or to prescribe 
laws to others. 

‘‘England, the opulence and fleets of 
which have a very great influence, without 
alarming any state with regard to its liber- 
ty, because this power seems cured of its 
* spirit of conquest’—Enugland, I say, has 
the glory of holding this ‘ political ba 
lance.’ ”’ 


Gentz, on the political balance, de- 
scribes it as follows : 


“What is usually termed a balance of 
power is, that constitution subsisting amon 
neighboring states, more or less ¢ sae 
with each other, by virtue of which no 
one among them can injure the indepen 
dence or essential rights of another, with- 
out meeting with effectual resistance on 
some side, and consequently exposing itself 
to danger.” 


These two writers approach each 
other defining this imaginary no- 
thing as a *‘ constitution” subsisting be- 
tween neighboring states. Vattel em- 
bodies Europe in thecompact. Lord 
Brougham enlarges the circle some- 
what as follows : 


“The grand and distinguishing feature 
of the balancing system, is the perpetual 
attention to foreign affairs which it incul- 
cates; the constant watchfulness over every 
nation which it prescribes ; the subjection 
in which it places all national a 
and antipathies to the firm and delicate 
view of remote e xpe dienc y ; the nnce asing 
care which it dictates of nations most re- 
motely situated, and, apparently, uncon- 
nected with ourselves; the general union 
which it has effected of all the European 
pow: ‘8, obeying certain laws, and actu- 
ated in general by a common principle ; 
in fine, the right of mutual inspection, uni- 
versally recognised among civilized states, 
in the rights of public envoys and resi- 
dents.” 


In endeavoring to apply these grave 
rules to the progress of affairs in Eu- 
rope since 1700, and reflecting on the 
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constant endeavor of each power to 
grasp by fraud and} hold by force all 
that came within its reach, we discover 
that they were indeed “ actuated by a 
common principle,” viz., insatiable am- 
bition. We look in vain, however, tor 
that “subjection of the passions,” that 
“ subsisting constitution,” or that * dis- 
position of things” by which “ order is 
maintained,” or the weak preserved 
from oppression. Were the ‘essential 
rights” of Poland preserved in 1772, 
when Russia, Austria and Prussia dis- 
membered that unhappy country? 
Were the “essential rights” of Spain 
preserved, when Sir George Rooke, in 
July, 1704, forcibly and feloniously 
took possession of Gibraltar, a part of 
the soil of Spain, in accordance with 
King William’s desire to * hold the ba- 
lance?’ Were the “ essential rights” 
of France respected, when, in 1760, the 
Canadas were reft from her posses- 
sion! Were the “essential rights’ of 
Bengal, in 1757, and the Indies under 
Wellesley, respected? Did Austria re- 
spect Lombardy, or France a part of 
Switzerland? or Russia regard the 
rights of Sweden, Turkey and Persia ? 
Where or when was this ‘* subsisting 
constitution,” this ‘subjection of the 
passions,"’ whereby no one can “ injure 
the independence of another?” When 
did England show signs of being cured 
of the “spirit of conquest?” The 
Punjaub is even now about tobe added 
to her empire! The events since the 
French revolution afford the most 
marked commentary upon this singular 
delusion. Down to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Turkish empire, although oc- 
cupying one of the finest portions of 
Europe, and having Constantinople for 
its capital, a city inferior to none in the 
world for the natural excellence of its 
position, and the immense commercial 
advantages which it offers, was not al- 
lowed to form part of the political ba- 
lance. When, at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, Pitt, the pugnacious 
English minister, proposed to forward 
succors to the Sultan, to enable him to 
resist the aggressions of the Czar, he 
was opposed by the celebrated Burke 
as follows : 


“He had never before heard it set forth, 
that the Turkish Empire was considered 
asa part of the balance of power in Eu- 
rope. They had nothing to do with En. 
ropean power; they considered them. 


selves as wholly Asietic; and any Chris- 
tian power was to be preferred to these 
destructive savages. He had heard with 
horror that the Emperor had been obliged 
to give up to this abominable power those 
charming countries which border upon the 
Danube to devastation and pestilence.” 
These arguments defeated the min- 
ister, and the succors were counter- 
manded. A few years rolled on; and 
just at the moment when the “ bal- 
ance” was considered perfect, notwith- 
standing that the weight of England had 
become diminished by the loss of so 
small an item as North America, a 
young Corsican, having discovered a 
principle of military science, and the 
revolution of France affording an op- 
portunity for its application, subjected 
all the countries of Europe to France. 
The power of Napoleon gradually ab- 
sorbed, despite the “ balance of power,” 
all the countries of western and nor- 
thern Europe. At this juncture a kind 
of agreement sprung up between the 
emperor of the south and the emperor 
of the north, by which the latter was 
to extend himself in the east, and the 
former to consolidate his power in 
western Europe. This involved the 
occupation of Constantinople by Alex- 
ander, which subsequently Napoleon re- 
fused to admit, and frustrated, for the 
reason given by himself to O’ Meara at 
St. Helena, that if Russia were in pos- 
session of Turkey, the “ balance of 
power in Europe” would be destroyed ; 
such a reason, by such a man, for such 
an act, under such circumstances, may 
be regarded simply as a sublime sar- 
casm on the prattle of diplomatists and 
the trickery of governments. In still 
a few years more, when Greece revolt- 
ed from the sway of the Sultan, the 
fleets of the combined powers inter- 
posed and destroyed that of the Turks 
at Navarino. The integrity of the 
Turkish Empire was preserved, why ? 
To maintain the balance? No, cer- 
tainly, because it could not well be di- 
vided, as was Poland, in 1772; and no 
nation could “ subject its passion” of 
jealousy so far as to see even a Chris- 
tian power and an industrious people 
displace that ‘* savage government,” 
which was so eloquently denounced by 
3urke. They preferred that the fairest 
portion of Eurepe should run to waste, 
rather than that its improvement should 
benefit another government. Another 
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period of ten years elapsed, and the 
government of England, in 1836, ex- 
erted itself to the utmost, by pamph- 
leteering, &c., to prepare the public 
mind of England for a war with Rus- 
sia, on behalf of Turkey, and the chief 
writer of the pamphlets was appointed 
to the Porte. The scheme was ap- 
parently defeated through the growth 
of the commercial interest. The 
downfall of Turkey is not yet. She is, 
however, eagerly watched by all these 
powers, “ united for a common object,” 
with “ passions subdued,” ready to 
prevent any outrage on the * essential 
rights” of the weak, which means the 
acquisition, by the strong, of any plunder 
in which they do not participate. The 
wars of the early part of the present 
century, also, present the curious fact, 
that while England was wasting the 
blood and treasure of her people to pre- 
serve the balance in Europe, her fleets 
ruled the ocean with supreme power. 
So universal was her sway, that no 
maritime nation was safe from her in- 
sults and oppression. The United States 
groaned under her piratica] outrages, 
and the rigor of her rule is illustrated 
in the following anecdote of Napoleon : 
On his return from the campaign of 
Austerlitz, he was presented, by M. 
Denon, with a series of medals illus- 
trative of recent events. The first had 
on one side the head of Napolecn, on 
the reverse an eagle grasping a leopard. 
** What does this mean?” said Napo- 
leon. ‘Sire,’ replied M. Denon, 
“that 1s the French eagle choaking in 
its claws a leopard, one of the attributes 
of the arms of England.” * Vile flat- 
terer !” exclaimed the emperor, throw- 
ing the medal violently away, * how 
dare you say that the French eagle 
choaks the English leopard? I cannot 
put a fishing-boat to sea but the Eng- 
lish seize it. It is the English leopard, 
I think, that chokes the French eagle.” 
Nor was France alone the sufferer by 
this ruthless tyranny of the ocean, 
practised to preserve the * balance of 
power.” The practical result of it to 
England, was, that between 1800 and 
1815, she took forcible possession of 
ten colonies, having a population of 
1,678,958 souls. Of the 43 colonies 
she now holds, 21 were wrenched 
from other nations, during her wars to 
preserve the balance of power, and to 
prevent the strong from spoliating the 
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weak. Her unjust and reasonless op- 
pression, in violation of the laws of 
nations, banded the maritime govern- 
ments of Europe against her, and she 
destroyed their fleets at Copenhagen, 
After breaking up the coalition which 
her own injustice on the ocean had 
created against her, she succeeded in 
forming a coalition against the power of 
France on the land. The long series of 
wrongs suffered by the United States, 
which, although a neutral power, under- 
went, through the tyranny of England, 
great depredations on its commerce, 
and injustice to its citizens, at length 
drove them to resistance and war. The 
remarkable war of 1812 developed an 
entirely new element in the “ balance 
of power.” England had been con- 
tending for the chimera for more than 
acentury. She had sought it by foree 
of arms, by fraud, and military aggres- 
sion, and in the course of her struggles 
had become mistress of the seas, and 
had taken all the colonies worth having. 
Her navy had come to be thought in- 
vincible ; and she oppressed the small 
maritime powers, and trampled on the 
laws of nations, as respects the rights 
of neutrals, at her pleasure. During 
the same period in which these results 
were consummated, the United States 
had vigorously pursued their trade, and 
had enjoyed a very large portion of the 
commerce of the world, in spite of the 
restrictions imposed upon it through the 
violence of England. In 1812, forbear- 
ance had ceased to be a virtue; the 
‘disposition of things,” the ‘ subsist- 
ing constitution,” the * general union,” 
aud the “ subjection ef the passions” 
among the powers of Europe, having 
utterly failed to protect the “ essential 
rights” of the United States, or to 
prevent the strength of England from 
oppressing the supposed weakness of 
America, the Union determined to 
put forth their own strength for their 
own defence. It was then discovered 
that the industry and active commerce 
of the preceding twenty years had 
given the United Statesa strength which 
speedily dispossessed England of the 
dominion of the seas. Twenty years of 
commerce did more effectually to pre- 
serve a * balance of power,” than cen- 
turies of diplomatic trickery, military 
display, and profuse expenditure. A 
coalition of all the northern powers 
of Europe against England failed to 
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keep the seas against her flag and 


dictation. The navy of the hitherto 
disregarded United States defeated her 
single-handed in every engagement. 
This country, which had never been 
heard of as forming part of the “ bal- 
ance,” alone reft the supremacy of the 
seas from England, after combined Eu- 
rope had failed in the attempt. The 
theory, that there existed sucha dis- 
position of things as no power is able 
absolutely to predominate and prescribe 
laws to others, ** was demonstrated in 
the dictation of the “ right of search,” 
and that the * flag could not cover the 
goods” by England to all the powers of 
Europe, and this dictation was as un- 
expectedly as effectually resisted by a 
trans-Atlantic power. 

The events of the French revolu- 
tion and the war which followed it, in- 
troduced a new * balance,” which had 
never occurred to the legitimate princes 
of past ages ruling by divine right. 
This new * balance” was not between 
nations, to prevent one prince from hav- 
ing a larger area of territory, or a more 
numerous people, from whom to exact 
taxes and whom to oppress; it was to 
prevent the people of all the countries 
from obtaining a larger share of their 
rights in the respective governments. 
Tt became, in truth and fact, a “ subsist- 
ing constitution,” a ‘disposition of 
things,’”’ and a “general union’ be- 
tween all princes against the people of 
all countries. It was the balance be- 
tween despotism on the one hand and po- 
pular rights on the other. Napoleon, at 
the head of the French revolution, 
swept over Europe, uprooted all ancient 
divine rights, and destroyed the rem- 
nants of feudal tyranny. The reaction 
accompanying his downfall restored, in- 
deed, the semblance of former despot- 
isms; but the seeds of popular rights 
were extensively sown, and are rapidly 
gaining strength to bear the fruits of 
civil liberty. It is against this growing 
power that monarchies seek to pre- 
serve abalance. This balance is not a 
fanciful chimera, like the imaginary bal- 
ance between ancient dynasties, but is 
a written constitution. As there is a 
bona fide balance, we copy the “ sub- 
sisting constitution.” 


“The undersigned, specially authorized 
to make some additions to the Treaty of 
the Holy Alliance, after,having exchanged 
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their respective credentials, have agreed 
as follows: 


“Art. 1. The high contracting powers, 
being convinced that the system of repre- 
sentative government is equally as incom- 
patible with the monarchical principles as 
the maxim of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple with the divine right, engage mutu- 
ally, in the most solemn manuer, to use 
all their efforts to put an end to the system 
of representative governments, in what- 
ever country it may exist in Europe, and 
to prevent its being introduced in those 
countries where it is not yet known. 


“ Art. 2. As it cannot be doubted that 
the liberty of the press is the most power- 
ful means used by the pretended support- 
ers of the rights of nations, to the dee. 
ment of those of princes, the high contract- 
ing parties promise reciprocally to adopt 
all proper means to suppress it, not ay 
in their own states, but also in the rest of 
Europe. 

“ Art. 3. Convinced that the principles 
of religion contribute most powerfully to 
keep nations in the state of passive obedi- 
ence which they owe to their princes, the 
high contracting parties declare it to be 
their intention to sustain, in their respec- 
tive states, those measures which the cler- 
gy may adopt, with the aim of ameliorat- 
ing their own interests, so intimately con- 
nected with the preservation of the autho- 
rity of princes ; and the contracting parties 
join in offering their thanks to the Pope 
for what he has already done for them, and 
solicit his constant co-operation in their 
views of submitting the nations. 


“ Art. 4. The sitnation of Spain and 
Portugal unite, unhappily, all the circum- 
stances to which this treaty has particular 
reference. The high contracting parties, 
in confiding to Frauce the care of putting 
an end to them, engage to assist her in the 
manner which may least compromit them 
with their own people and the people of 
France, by means of a subsidy on the part 
of the two empires of twenty millions of 
francs every year, from the date of the 
signature of this treaty to the end of the 
war. 

“ Art. 5. In order to establish in the 
Peninsula the order of things which ex- 
isted before the revolution of Cadiz, and to 
ensure the entire execution of the articles 
of the present treaty, the high contractin 
parties give to each other the rechaleaa 
assurance, that, as long as their views are 
not fulfilled, rejecting all other ideas of 
utility, or other measures to be taken, they 
will address themselves, with the shortest 
possible delay, to all the authorities exist- 
ing in their states, and to all their agents in 
foreign countries, with the view to estab- 
lish connections tending towards the ac- 
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complishments of the objects proposed by 
this treaty. 

“ Art. 6. This treaty shall be renewed 
with such changes as new circumstances 
may give occasion for, either at a new 
Congress or at the Court ofone of the con- 
tracting parties, as soon as the war with 
Spain shall be terminated. 

“Art. 7. The present treaty shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications exchanged at 
Paris, within the space of six months. 

“ Made at Verona, the 22d Nov., 1822. 

“ Signed—For Austria, Metternich, 
“ For France, Chateaubriand, 
“ For Prussia, Bernsett, 
“For Russia, Nesselrode.” 


Here is a “ subsisting constitution,” 
which leaves but little room to doubt 
its purport, objects and aims. Under 
its provisions, France, with a powerful 
army, invaded Spain, in 1823, over- 
threw the constitution of the Cortes, 
and restored Ferdinand VII. to abso- 
lute power. England, to keep up ap- 
pearances, made a feeble protest 
against this outrageously despotic in- 
fringement of the independence of 
Spain. In 1825, the death of John, of 
Portugal, left the empire of Brazil and 
the crown of Portugal united in Don 
Pedro, who gave the latter to his daugh- 
ter, Donna Maria, in accordance with 
the constitution of Brazil, which for- 
bids the union of its government with 
that of Portugal. Don Miguel asserted 
his rights to the Portuguese crown ; and 
as British interests were concerned in 
Donna Maria, that country promptly 
sent troops to aid her—pleading some 
forced construction of ancient treaties 
in justification of the outrage upon the 
people of Portugal. Prussia and its co- 
adjutors have steadily carried out the 
views expressed in the treaty ; and al- 
though France has a reformed govern- 
ment, the “ citizen, king” is even more 
vigorous than his predecessor in sup- 
pressing, as far as in him lies, every ves- 
tige of civil liberty. England did not ac- 
tually sign the treaty; but at every op- 
portunity we find her as active in pre- 
serving this new balance of governments 
against the people, as she was zealous 
in preserving the old balance between 
governments. The case of Belgium, 
in 1830, affords an example. A long 
series of oppression, commencing with 
the separation of Belgium from France, 
in 1815, at length drove the Belgians, 
Nov., 1830, to declare their indepen- 
dence of Holland, after the attack of 
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the Dutch on Brussels had been repuls- 
ed by the Belgians, and a provisional} 
government had been established. About 
the same time, the representatives of 
the powers which signed the above 
treaty were sitting in Downing-street, 
London, around the council board of 
Lord Palmerston, and they issued a 
** Protocol” in the name of the Holy 
Alliance, professing a lively desire to 
stop the effusion of blood, and propos- 
ing anarmistice, on the conditions “that 
the respective troops shall retire behind 
the line which, before the date of 30th 
May, 1814, separated the possessions of 
the Prince of the United Provinces from 
those which have been joined to his 
territories to form the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, by the said treaty of Pa- 
ris, and by the treaties of Paris and 
Vienna, of the year 1815.” 

The treaty of 1814 was that which 
broke up the empire of Napoleon. The 
Belgians, knowing with whom they 
had to deal, cautiously replied that they 
would accept this mediation, providing 
that the line indicated by the treaty of 
1814 should continue to mean the whole 
of the left bank of the Seheldt. The 
Holy Alliance rejoined as follows : 

“ The plenipotentiaries have decided that 
the auswer should be received, because, 
on one side it contains an entire accept- 
ance of the basis laid down by the con- 
ference of London for acessation of hostili- 
ties; and because the words “ including 
the whole left bank of the Scheldt” ex- 
presses nothing but an opinion entirely 
subordinate to the full and universal ac- 
ceptance which goes before.” 


The same Protocol informed the 
Belgians that the acceptance of the 
mediation was an absolute engagement 
entered into by them with the holy 
alliance. To this they demurred, and 
sent notes claiming Limbourg and the 
left bank of the Scheldt as the line as- 
signed to them by agreement, if any ex- 
isted, being that indicated by the treaty 
of 1814. The result was, that the Holy 
Alliance did not assign to Belgium the 
actual line under the treaty of 1814, but 
that which “ought” to have been the line; 
and accordingly, Luxembourg and the 
left bank of the Scheldt were assigned to 
Holland, and the murmurs of Belgium 
quelled by the whole force of the five 
powers; and she was also condemned 
to be perpetually neuter, or to have no 
political independence. A familiar il- 
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lustration of this piece of truly English 
diplomatic knavery is as follows: ‘l'wo 
parties quarrel about an account ; an 
umpire steps in and “ proposes’ that 
the payment shall be fifty shillings. One 
of the parties replies that it will accept 
the mediation, if the shillings are ster- 
ling. The umpire promptly replies that 
the acceptance is ‘full and unreserved,” 
and is an absolute engagement with 
him; but that the provision about the 
sterling is an opinion only, which he 
will decide about hereafter; and he 
subsequently compels the acceptance of 
New-York shillings. This outrageous 
tyranny and disregard of common hon- 
esty is the means by which “ the 
rights of the weak are preserved.” We 
will suppose that this * balance” is 
imported into this country, as M. Gui- 
zot and Lord Palmerston proposed, and 
applied to the settlement of the Ore- 
gon. The negotiation would probably 
run thus:—A protocol would issue, pro- 
posing to settle the northern boundary 
on the basis of the line indicated in the 
Ashburton Treaty. The United States 
might reply, that they would accept the 
proposition if the line indicated is a con- 
tinuation of the 49th parallel. The arbi- 
trators would reply, that the acceptance 
on the part of the United States was 
unreserved, and formed an absolute en- 
gagement with them which they would 
enforce; but that the clause about the 
49th line was an opinion only, and that 
they should award the Columbia river. 
This is European diplomacy ; this is 
that tortuous snake-like policy which 
cheats in the name of honor, and steals 
in the guise of honesty. Although the 
signature of England was not attached to 
the above treaty of 1822, its principles 
are carried out inrespect to weak pow- 
ers, by her own foreign secretary, and 
the schemes of oppression were concoct- 
ed in her own Foreign Office. Her 
manifest connection with the actual 
signers is known as the * entente cor- 
diale.’”’ The same Lord Palmerston, 
under whose guidance the tricks were 
played off upon Belgium, it was, who 
concocted the great quintuple treaty of 
1841, by which the right of mutual 
search was stipulated to the vessels of 
each country of Europe. ‘That treaty 
was defeated by the resistance of the 
French Chambers; but Lord Palmerston 
in Parliament, July, 1844, stated that if 
it had been completed, it was his iuten- 


tion to go over to America in a “ great 
European body,” and propose the right 
of search to the United States. The 
treaty was, in truth, a hostile coalition 
against the United States, but was hap- 
pily defeated. 

While these events bave been in 
progress since 1815, growing out of the 
ancient notion of a balance of power, 
the true element of national strength 
and power has been rapidly developing it- 
self in national industry. Until late years 
a madness has possessed all govern- 
ments, and that of the French empire 
was not exempt from it, on the subject 
of commerce. Manufactures and com- 
merce were recognised as the elements 
of national power, but it was universally 
supposed that they could be obtained by 
force, and by injuring other nations 
which possessed them. Thus, at the time 
when Bonaparte pursued a most rigor- 
ous continental system, in order to in- 
jure England and promote manufac- 
tures in France, the population of that 
country was 28,000,000, which, at the 
usual proportion, would give 4,000,000 
of males from 15 to 50 years, and the 
armies of France for many years con- 
stantly employed 1,000,000 Frenchmen. 
The great demand upon the French 
male population for war, diminished to 
a fearful extent the proportion of males, 
and it is not far from the truth to as- 
sume that one half were soldiers. In 
such a state of affairs, how could manu- 
factures and industry flourish? Who 
was to do the work? The largest Eng- 
lish force at any period was 56,000 men, 
mostly Irish. ‘The whole English po- 
pulation were at work making goods. 
lf, therefore, the French were fighting, 
and the English manufacturing and 
paying the coalitions to fight for them, 
they necessarily prospered ; but France 
was no better off, because she refused 
either to Jet her own people manufac- 
ture or to buy of those who did. Eng- 
Jand, in her colonial policy, pursued a 
similar system. She conquered colo- 
nies and threw her protective system 
around them, refusing to let them buy 
of any but herself, when in fact no one 
but herself had anything to sell. The 
operation has been described, justly, as 
going out and knocking a man down, 
dragging him into your shop, and com- 
pelling him to buy of you. While there 
was no other shop, the latter part of the 
proceeding was not sv great a hardship. 
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Of late years, however, the soldiers of 
Europe have been industrious; they 
have produced something to sell, and 
have,as aconsequence,something where- 
with to buy. The wealth of each nation 
has therefore rapidly increased, and with 
that increase the discovery nas forced 
itself upon governments that commerce 
and manufactures, the source of power, 
are not procured by taking their citizens 
from their labors and setting them to 
fight fora “ balance of power.” They 
seek rather to obtain the power itself 
by keeping them all to work to the best 
advantage. To the “ best advantage” 
means, the removal of al] unnecessary 
taxes and expenses, to make goods the 
best and cheapest, and to give labor the 
greatest portion of the profits. To this 
end the expenses of protection, army, 
navy, public debt, &e., &c., must be 
reduced, and facilities of intercourse 
between nations promoted, by all pos- 
sible means, to reduce the expense of 
transportation. An eminent example 
of the application of commercial inter- 
ests to the acquisition of power is 
afforded in the case of Prussia.— 
That nation, which suffered toa greater 
extent than any other by the French 
wars, exerted itself to extend its power, 
and did so, not by force of arms, but by 
uniting the German states into a gene- 
ral bond of material, national and moral 
interests, under the customs union. 
Instead of innumerable custom-houses 
and their attendant officers, barring the 
way for the transportation of goods on 
every few miles of German roads, the 
whole were abolished, and an internal 
system of free trade adopted, by which 
means Prussia, from being a state of 
only twelve millions of people, has be- 
come the bead of 27 millions of inhabi- 
tants, united firmly by the bond of 
mutual interest, and industriously pro- 
secuting the arts of peace. The power 
of Prussia is more than quadrupled, 
and a few years would make her a 
leading power, if ber iniquitous _politi- 
cal opressions were modified. Gra- 
dually this union of the commercial 
interests of different countries must 
extend over Europe, because it is for the 
interest of all parties. Belgium, as an 
instance, should be annexed to France. 
It is naturally a part of that country. 
Most of the people speak French, and 
desire to become Frenchmen, because, 
by so doing, their markets will be ex- 
tended. That the commercial interests 
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of Belgium were better promoted dur. 
ing the union with Holland was self. 
evident, because, not only Holland but 
its colonies afforded a market for her iron, 
linen, and other manufactures. Polit}. 
caloppression drove them to indepen. 
dence, notwithstanding these advan. 
tages, and the consequence was, the 
loss of those markets ; because, as soon 
as the separation took place, the absurd 
notion of protection demanded a mutual 
exclusion of those goods which were 
before exchanged to mutual advantage. 
The mines and the industry of Belgium 
produce more than her 2,500,000 of 
people require, but they are surrounded 
by custom-houses, that hedge in the 
surplus, and make it comparatively 
valueless. A union with France would 
open a market that would promptly be- 
nefit not only France and Belgium, but 
the commercial world. The holy alli- 
ance and the * balance of power” theory 
will not permit this. The definition of 
the theory of the balance given by Lord 
3acon, is the only one that will ex- 
plain the motives which would hinder 
a great good, for fear that good might 
benefit a supposed rival. His lordship, 
after speaking of kings, whom he de- 
nominates ‘* mortal gods on earth,” 
states— 


“ First, for their neighbors, there can 
no general rule be given (the occasions 
are so variable) save one, which ever hol- 
deth ; which is, that princes do keep due 
sentinel, that none of their neighbors do 
overgrow, 80 ( by increase of territory, by 
embracing of trade, by approaches or the 
like) as they became more able to annoy 
them than they were ; and this is gener- 
ally the work of standing councils to see 
and to hinder it.” 


These few lines embrace nearly the 
whole spirit of the immoral and savage 
maxims propounded by the noble au- 
thor of the Norum Organum. ‘To car- 
ry out the maxims, would reduce all 
human beings to the level of brutes.— 
The general rule “which ever holdeth,” 
is for governments and standing coun- 
cils to hinder the growth of morality, 
freedom, trade, industry, or any thing 
that adds to a supposed rival's great- 
ness. It was precisely this application 
of the * balance of power,” and for rea- 
sons expressed almost in the same 
words, that M. Guizot made, in endea- 
voring to prevent the annexation of 
Texas to the United States. That 
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country had been rescued from the do- 
minion of the savage and the brute by 
the hardy enterprise of the Anglo-Sax- 
on race, and annexation was necessary 
to its growth and prosperity. ‘That was 
sought to be prevented, in order to pre- 
serve the balance of power! Because 
that increased prosperity might add to 
the power of the United States, For the 
same reason, the vast tract of the Ore- 
gon is sought to be preserved to the ex- 
clusive use of the savage and the trap- 
per, for fear that the industry of the 
American farmers should convert its 
vast resources to the use of the citizens 
at large. It is matter of congratulation, 
however, that the savage code of Ba- 
con and his ** mortal gods upon earth,” 
is rapidly becoming obsolete. Instead 
of employing vast armies to prevent 
other nations from “ overgrowing, ”” by 
“embracing trade,” the necessity of 
constant occupation for all citizens, and 
an unrestricted market for the pro- 
ducts of their industry, that all may 
find employment, is coming to be recog- 
nised as the element of power. An 
anecdote, related some time since by 
Mr. Richard Cobden, is singularly il- 
lustrative of this fact. The Hon. C. 
P. Thomson, President of the Board 
of Trade, caused to be procured, 
through different consuls, samples of 
European manufacture sold in the lead- 
ing markets of Europe. These were 
sent to the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, of which Mr. Cobden was 
a member, with the request that a re- 
port might be made on the relation, in 
respect of quality and cheapness, that 
they might bear to similar English 
goods. ‘The report was compelled to 
admit that Saxony and Swiss drills and 
calico prints were better and cheaper 
than the English. They further report- 
ed that these goods were superceding 
the English, in the Mediterranean, and 
particularly at Gibraltar. Saxony and 
Switzerland do not own one ship of 
war, and England had in the Medi- 
terranean, at that time, 36 ships—1320 
guns, and 3000 seamen, to ‘ protect 
her commerce.” That is to say, Gib- 
raltar cost her the expense of the war 
of 1702, which was about thirty-seven 
millions sterling ; and the expense of 
protecting it ever since has been some 
150 millions—making together near 200 
millions sterling; and the result is, 
that Swiss industry, among the moun- 
tains of the interior of Europe, draws 


cotton from the United States, and 
turning it into goods, supplants the 
English manufactures in that market 
which has cost them so much. All the 
force of the world cannot protect trade 
against cheap goods ; and industry and 
economy in time of peace are the ele- 
ments of strength in time of war. This 
great truth was embodied in a few words 
by Col. Benton, at a public dinner, in 
1835, as follows: 


“ Our public debt is cancelled; and there 
is more strength in those words than in one 
hundred ships of the line, ready for battle, 
or in a hundred thousand armed soldiers.” 


This truth, also, was deeply impress- 
ed on Europe, and France particularly, 
when the venerable Chief of this Re- 
public, having a force of 8,000 soldiers 
and. 6,000 sailors, successfully menac- 
ed the French government, with its 
500,000 troops of the line, and its 300 
armed ships. The population of the 
United States is nearly equal to that of 
Great Britain. They are as active and 
industrious. The same number of 
males here will produce in a year a 
greater quantity of actual wealth than 
in England. In Great Britain, the 
male population compares with that of 
the United States as follows : 


U. STATES G. BRITAIN 
Males,..... - 8,682,224 9,017,086 
Army & Navy, 17,000 277,017 


The English debt and army and na- 
vy cost her people $350,000,000 per 
annum, or $43 per annum for each 
male. Inthe United States, the same 
items cost $15,000,000 per annum, or 
$1 75 each male. In which country 
will property accumulate with the 
greatest rapidity? ‘The enormous 
sums spent by England for the * bal- 
ance of power,” are the weights that 
now retard her in the race for actual 
power. It is not alone the expense of 
her army and navy, but the idleness of 
277,017 persons so employed, that op- 
press her. In France, a still greater 
proportion are unoccupied in useful 
pursuits. The steady and persevering 
industry and economy of the United 
States must, in a very few years, con- 
fer on them a power unassailable by the 
combined world, prattle as may diploma- 
tists about establishing a balance here, 
or coming over in a “ great European 
body” to ‘* propose” obnoxious treaties. 
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THE GAME OF NORTH AMERICA: 


ITS NOMENCLATURE, HABITS, HAUNTS, AND SEASONS; WITH HINTS ON THE 
SCIENCE OF WOODCRAFT. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 


No. V. 


QUAIL-SHOOTING. 


Or all birds, in this or any other 
country, so far as I know from person- 
al experience, or have heard from 
others more competent to pronounce on 
the subject, the quail is the most diffi- 
cult, both to find and to kill with cer- 
tainty. 

Bred in the open fields, and feeding 
early in the morning and Jate in the 
afternoon, on buckwheat and other 
grain stubbles, during all the rest of the 
day the bevies lie huddled up toge- 
ther in little knots, either in some small 
thorny brake, or under the covert of 
the grassy tussocks in some bog mea- 
dow. 

The small compass that each bevy 
occupies, while thus indolently digesting 
their morning meal, renders it very 
easy for the best dogs to pass within six 
yards of them without discovering their 
whereabout ; and consequently, even 
when the country is well stocked with 
bevies, it is not an uncommon thing to 
toil a whole day through, without rais- 
ing one-half the birds which have fed 
in the morning on your range. 

Again, when flushed in the open, 
these birds immediately fly to the 
thickest and most impenetrable covert 
they can find; and in some sections of 
the country in which I have shot, Ma- 
ryland especially, that covert is of such 
a nature—so interwoven with parasitic 
creepers, cat-briars and wild vines, and 
so thickly set with knotted and thorny 
brush-wood, that they can run with im- 
punity before the noses of your pointers 
or setters, and that, without the aid of 
cocking-spaniels, which are little used 
in the United States, they cannot be 
forced to take wing. 

These birds have another singular 


quality which renders them exceeding- 
ly difficult to find, even when they have 
been accurately marked down after be- 
ing once flushed. It is, that for some 
considerable time after they have 
alighted they give forth no scent what- 
soever, and that the very best dogs will 
fail to give any sign of their presence. 

Whether this retention of scent is 
voluntary on the part of the bird, it is 
very difficult to ascertain. It is a very 
strange power if it be voluntary, yet 
not more strange than many other of 
the instincts possessed by wild animals. 

There is one thing that would lead 
to the conclusion that it is voluntary, 
or, at least, that the bird is conscious 
of the fact.—This is, that under these 
circumstances the birds will not rise at 
all, until they are literally almost trod- 
den upon. It was very long before I 
could bring myself to believe in the ex- 
istence of this singular power of sup- 
pression ; and very many times, after 
having marked down a bevy to a yard, 
in favorable ground, and having failed 
to start them, I have left the place, 
concluding that they had taken to the 
tree, or risen again unseen by me, 
when, I am satisfied, had I waited half 
an hour before proceeding to beat for 
them, I might have had good sport. I 
will here observe, that although quail 
do, beyond doubt, occasionally take the 
tree, in certain localities, and in some 
kinds of weather, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, they do so rarely when 
pursued, and then rather in conse- 
quence of some particular habit of a 
single bevy than of any natural instinct 
of the bird. 

Once again—and I have done with 
the difficulties of finding; particular 
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bevies, endowed with that singular 
craft which approaches so very nearly 
to reason, that it hardly can be distin- 
guished therefrom, will fly when flush- 
ed invariably for many days and weeks 
jn succession to some one small out-of 
the-way nook or clump of briars, so 
long as that nook is undiscovered, thus 
baffling all attempts to find them. 

In one instance, while shooting in 
the vale of Warwick with my old com- 
rade,Tom Draw, when returning home 
late in the evening, and when within 
two hundred yards of his hospitable 
tavern, he said he thought he could 
start a bevy by the stream-side, where 
he had observed that they often roosted. 

Accordingly, we went to the place, 
and had not gone ten yards into the 
bogs before the setters, of which we 
had three, all came to their point sim- 
ultaneously, and a large bevy of sixteen 
or eighteen birds jumped up before 
them. We got in our four barrels, 
and killed four birds handsomely, and 
marked the birds over the corner of a 
neighboring wood, lowering their flight 
so rapidly that we had no doubt of find- 
ing them on a buckwheat stubble, sur- 
rounded by thick sumach-bushes and 
briary hedges, which lay just beyond 
the grove. 

We waited till it was quite dark, 
however, without moving the birds. 
On going out the next morning, we 
drew the bogs blank, and it became evi- 
dent that they had roosted in the place, 
wherever it was, to which they had 
flown on being disturbed. 

We set off therefore again in that 
directiong hoping to find them or their 
feeding-gfpund, but spent the greater 
part of the morning trying for them in 
vain. 

We then took our dogs in a different 
direction, and after a day’s sport, whe- 
ther good, bad or indifferent, I do not 
now remember, again found our bevy 
in the same bogs, killed a brace of 
birds only, in consequence of their 
rising wild and the evening having 
grown dark, and again marked them 
over the same wood corner—the birds 
literally flying over the top of the very 
same crimson maple which they had 
crossed the previous evening. 

It was tov late to look further after 
them that night, and I knew that they 
would not be in the bogs on the following 
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morning ; we took therefore a different 
track, and heard no more of my bevy. 

On the third day, however, being 
piqued by the escape of these birds, I 
determined to spare no pains to find 
their hiding places. We proceeded 
accordingly to the bogs the first thing 
in the morning, found them before they 
had quitted their roost, and drove them 
for the third time over the top of the 
same red maple. 

These birds, be it observed, were on 
Tom Draw’s own farm, every inch of 
which we know thoroughly, and on 
which there was not a brake or tuft of 
rushes likely to harbor a single bird, 
much less a bevy, with which we were 
not acquainted. 

We spent four hours beating for 
these birds again in vain, and left the 
ground in disgust and despair. 

In returning home, however, that 
night, we re-crossed the same fields, and 
expecting nothing less than to find 
game, I was walking down the side of 
a snake fence, along which grew a few 
old apple-trees, with my dogs pretty 
well fagged at my heel, and my gun 
across my shoulder. Suddenly, out of 
the mouth of an old cellar, over which 
acottage had stood in past days, up 
whirled a bevy of quail, and away over 
the very same tree top, but now in the 
opposite direction. 

On examining the cellar, the inside 
of which was filled with briars and 
weeds, we found conclusive proof in the 
numerous droppings of the birds, that 
they had been in the constant habit of 
roosting therein, attracted thither pro- 
bably in the first instance by the apples 
which had fallen into the hollow from 
the trees overhead. 

It was as yet but early in the after- 
noon, and we were so near home that 
we got fresh dogs, and went to work at 
them again in the bogs where we ori- 
ginally found them. Some time had 
elapsed, and they had run _ together 
into a single knot, rose again very wild, 
and flew directly back to the old hid- 
ing place. 

Thither we followed them at once, 
flushed them therein, proving most un- 
equivocally that they had always lain 
perdue in the same small spot, and 
drove them out into the open. 

It was too dark by this time to pursue 
them any longer; and afterward, though 
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we found them constantly in a different 
part of the bog-meadow, neither as a 
body, nor as single birds, did they ever 
betake themselves again to the cellar 
for refuge, 

Had I not accidentally blundered on 
that place, when thinking of anything 
rather than of the birds, I might have 
hunted for a month over the ground 
without finding them. From the ca- 
vity and the narrowness of the mouth, 
a dog might have gone within a yard of 
it without scenting them, and J have no 
doubt that mine had been more than 
once within that distance of them. 

And here I have done with the dif- 
ficulty of finding, which, by the way, is 
not the least step toward killing our 
bird. 

He is, however, no less difficult to 
kill, when found, than to find in the 
first instance. When first flushed, the 
bevy rise with such a whirring and tu- 
multuous noise, that they are very apt 
to flutter the nerves of a young sports- 
man ; and, if they rise very close to the 
shooter, I have often seen even tolera- 
bly good shots discharge both their bar- 
rels fruitlessly, from doing so much too 
quickly. 

This is not, however, by any means 
the difficulty to which I allude, as an 
old and steady shot is, of course, pre- 
sumed to be proof against such tremors, 
and, in the open field, under ordinary 
circumstances, ought generally to kill 
his double shot out of every bevy that 
is pointed and flushed within fifteen 
paces. 

The case becomes, however, alto- 
gether different after the birds have 
become scattered in coppice, or yet 
worse, in high saplings, the. very 
thickest part of which they most affect 
after being once disturbed. 

There is no bird which I have ever 
seen that can in the slightest degree 
compare with the quail, for the rapidi- 
ty with which it takes wing, and the 
short space which it requires to get 
under full headway. It really is won- 
derful to observe the extraordinary 
speed and command of wing with which 
this bird will dart through the most 
intricate and tangled brake ; yet I have 
never seen a single instance of their 
flying foul of a tree or getting entangled 
in a thicket, as will sometimes hap- 
pen to the ruffed grouse, and much 


more frequently to the European phea. 
sant. 

The quail flies, as I have said, with 
extreme rapidity in a direct line, rather 
ascending for the most part, but rarely 
or never dodging and pitching to and 
fro, like a snipe or woodcock. It has 
a habit, like wise, if not pointed, of lying 
hard until you have passed it, and they 
flirting up behind your back ; in which 
case, your first intimation of its where- 
about is the sharp whirr of its wing, 
and you must bestir yourself, hastily 
indeed, yet coolly withal, and you must 
have the eye of instinct and the nerve 
of steel to cut him down handsomely, 
under such circumstances. 

It may be added to this catalogue of 
difficulties, that, in flying from you, as 
the quail does in a great majority of 
cases, he presents to the aim of the 
sportsman a vital centre, little larger 
than a cent piece, with two radii 
formed by the slender pinions, in 
which small target four or five shot 
must be lodged to bring him down with 
any certainty ; so that it will not appear 
remarkable if, with a gun that scatters 
its charge, even a good shot miss this 
bird, even at a short range, and if, at 
thirty or forty paces the very best guns, 
aimed with perfect precision, fail fre- 
quently of killing clean. 

The quail is a very brave bird, more- 
over, and will carry off a great quantity 
of shot, if not lodged in a vital part, and 
will frequently, even when mortally 
wounded, particularly if shot through 
the brain or heart, and going before the 
wind, fly till life leaves them in mid- 
air—and, even after that, will be propel- 
led by the rapidity of their previous 
motion and the buoyancy of their still 
extended wings, for many yards far- 
ther in a descending line. 

A singular instance of this occurred 
to myself, while shooting in the High- 
lands of the Hudson, nearly opposite 
West Point, with two friends, in No- 
vember, 1839. 

We were beating a bare field on one 
of the lower hills of that chain, in which 
were several shallow ravines lying 
nearly parallel to each other, pointing 
transversely downward. 

I was in the lowest of these gulleys 
with a brace of dogs, and perhaps @ 
hundred yards in advance of my com- 
panions, each of whom, w ith one 
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dog, was making good another parallel 
orge- ; 

he wind was blowing keenly and 
coldly on our backs, and before us lay 
a long range of open fields sloping steep- 
ly towards the river, with a piece of 
young woodland, bounded by a stone 
wall on the hither side, beyond them. 

Finding no game myself, | was sud- 
denly put on the alert by the quick 
shout—** Mark! Mark!” from behind 
me, somewhat to my left; and in the 
next moment a large bevy of birds, 
which had been raised by my friends 
and circled round my back, passed me 
within twenty paces to the right. 

It struck me at the time, that I nev- 
er had seen birds fly so fast ; they had 
already traversed sufficient space to 
have gained the full momentum of their 
own velocity, and all the impetus that 
the swift wind, directly before which 
they were flying, could give them. I 
was shooting with a gun that carries its 
shot very closely, and that loaded with 
Eley’s patent cartridge, which are pro- 
pelled full one-third farther, and more 
strongly than loose shot ;—and, to con- 
clude, | was perfectly cool, and making 
allowance for the distance and velocity 
of the birds, fired both barrels. To my 
infinite disgust, neither bird fell; and, I 
need not add, to the infinite mirth of my 
companions, who accused me of missing 
two perfectly fair shots in the open. 

I replied, thereby greatly increasing 
their merriment, that | had not missed 
either bird, and that I had hit both in 
front of the wing—that is to say, in the 
most vital part of the body; at which 
they laughed ineflably ; but in the end 
it turned out, as usual, that the last 
laugher has the best of it. 

But to proceed—we marked the bulk 
of the bevy into the woodland I have 
mentioned, at least half a mile down- 
wind, anddollowed them thither. 

But arriving at the stone wall which 
bounded it on the nearer side, both my 
dogs stood almost simultaneously, and 
immediately retrieved the two birds I 
had shot at, perfectly dead, but both 
warm, and both bleeding from the bill. 

The shots I fired were the first shots 
fired that morning ; consequently they 
must have been my birds, and they had 
flown, after being mortally struck, 
above half a mile, and would probably 
have flown considerably farther, skim- 
ming close to the ground, had not the 
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stone wall, against which 1 have no 
doubt they struck, brought them up at 
last. 

From curiosity, I kept the two birds 
apart, and on picking them, found in 
one five, and in the other seven No. 8 
shot, in the neck and breast in front of 
the wing. 

The comparative size of No. 8 shot 
to a quail is about that of a grape shot 
to a man; and to judge of the tenacity, 
life and muscular motion, we must im- 
agine a man running half a mile at the 
top of his pace with seven grape shot, 
as big as a moderate-sized plumb, 
through his neck and the cavity of the 
sternum—a thing palpably impossible ! 

We will now proceed to the consider- 
ation of the means of overcoming these 
difficulties, and the best method of car- 
rying on the pleasant and exciting pur- 
suit of this beautiful little bird. 

From the greater difficulty of finding 
and killing quail, it follows, of course, 
that a greater combination of qualities 
in the dog with which we hunt them is 
required. 

For snipe or woodcock-shooting— 
the latter especially, which is pursued 
in very close cover, for the most part— 
we require only a dog with good hunt- 
ing qualities, under excellent command, 
broken to hunt extremely close to his 
master, and never to go beyond the 
range of his sight. Indeed, if he do 
not hang upon stale scents, and potter 
where birds have been but are not, & 
dog for woodcock-shooting can hardly 
be too slow or too steady. 

Now, all these qualities are essential 
likewise to the quail-dog; and without 
these qualities the sportsman can have 
no success when he has attained the 
first object of his morning’s work—the 
driving and scattering his birds from 
open grain or grass fields into covert, 
wherein they will lie hard, and rise 
singly, which constitute the only cir- 
cumstances under which, north of the 
Delaware and Potomac, it is possible 
to bag many quail. 

Yet this is far from all that we re- 
quire in a quail-dog ; for, as we are 
compelled to seek for our birds in the 
open feeding-grounds, while they are 
running in the early morning, and as 
our day’s sport mainly depends on find- 
ing a considerable number of birds dur- 
ing that short time, which ends, at the 
latest, by ten o’clock in the morning, 
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and earlier in warm, sunny days, it fol- 
lows, that the more ground we can get 
over in a given time the greater the 
chance of success. 

We require, therefore, that our brace 
of dogs, while beating open ground, 
should have dash and speed enough to 
run almost like fox-hounds on a breast- 
high scent, heads up and sterns down, 
quartering the field from fence to fence, in 
opposite directions, and crossing each 
other mid-way ; that they should be so 
staunch and steady as to allow the 
shooter to come up to them from five 
or six hundred yards’ distance without 
breaking their point; and, lastly, that 
they should be under command so per- 
fect, that, on getting into covert, they 
shall cross and re-cross their ground 
fifty times, never budging twenty yards 
from the feet of their master, and work- 
ing as slowly as the slowest cock-dog. 

‘It will be seen at once that such a 
combination of opposite qualities must 
needs be very rare; and so rare is it, 
that, for every hundred of good wood- 
cock-dogs which I have seen in this 
country, | have not seen ten equally 
good for quail. 

I shall not touch here on the com- 
parative and much-disputed excellence 
of the pointer or the setter, except to 
observe, that, personally, I greatly pre- 
fer the latter; while I admit, that, for 
persons who shoot but rarely, and who 
do not like the trouble of constant su- 
pervision of their dogs—I hadJalmost 
said constant dog-breaking—the pointer 
is the most suitable companion. 

I have, however, seen—indeed have 
owned, setters which, in all points of 
steadiness, might have competed with 
the staunchest pointers, and which were 
as careful, and under as good com- 
mand on the first as on the last day of 
the season. 

I will now suppose that the sports- 
man has arrived at his shooting-ground, 
and taken up his quarters in _ his 
snug country tavern for the night, pre- 
vious to commencing operations in the 
early morning, over a brace of good 
dogs—pointers or setters, at his own 
option. 

First, then, let him see his dogs, 
which I will suppose have run some 
part of their journey on foot, well sup- 
pered on mush or suppawn of Indian- 
meal, or oat-meal, seasoned with a lit- 
tle salt, but no meat, which injures the 
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nose ; and well bedded on clean wheaten 


straw, Next, let him sup lightly, limit 
his potations to the second glass, and 
eschew a second pipe or cigar. Let him 
to bed early, that he may sleep well, 
and rise refreshed and with steady 
nerves. 

These are small matters, doubtless ; 
but it is the observance of small matters 
that makes great men in any line, and 
in our case, good sportsmen. 

One word to his dress, and then to 
the field. In my opinion, infinitely 
the best adapted garb for the nether 
man of the ahaste sr, is old-fashioned 
knee-breeches of corduroy or fustian, 
made loose on the thigh, and snug at 
the knee, with stout laced ancle-shoes, 
and leather-gaiters or overalls—these 
can, by the way, be obtained in perfee- 
tion only, and at a ve ry moderate price, 
of Mr. Brough, at No. 176 Fulton-street, 
New-York, who imports also the dia- 
mond, and coarse-grained ducking gun- 
powder, and Starkey’s waterproof cop- 
per caps, which are the ne plus ultra 
of the articles in question, and without 
which no sportsman can hold himself 
well-equipped. 

Having his shoes well anointed with 
equal parts of tar, tallow, and Venice 
turpentine, he may set any moderate 
quantity of water at defiance ; his gai- 
ters will turn the strongest thorns; and 
he will not be tripped up by stubs insinua- 
ting themselves up the legs of his trow- 
sers, or carded by burrs and thistle- 
heads diving down the legs of his boots. 

Let the sporting reader try this rig, 
in defiance of its antiquated show; let 
him possess his mind independently, 
and scorn the laughter of shouting ur- 
chins, and the upturned noses of admir- 
ing beldams, and my word on it he will 
not rue the counsel. 

Next, let his coat be short-skirted, 
single-breasted, and very easy. No 
man can shoot with his arms pinioned 
and his breast padded like those of a 
trussed pigeon. I never knew a fash- 
ionable tailor who could make a shoot- 
ing-jacket that a man can shoot in; if 
there be one who can, let him make it 
known, and he can make his fortune. 

Then, it must have game-pockets, 
oceupying the whole width of the skirts, 
on the inside, and enough pockets on the 
outside to enable him to carry every ar- 
ticle,—powder-flask, shot-pouch, much 
better than a belt—copper caps, wad- 
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ding, dram-bottle, and dog-whip, all se- 
ate. 

Phen, with a stout scullcap of felt, [ 
think it the best, with a gor rd peak be- 
fore to shade the eyes, and a fall be- 
hind to guard the neck from rain ; with 
a good knife in his pocket, a gun-picker 
made of a darning-needle, headed with 
sealing-wax, in the seam of his jacket ; 
half a pint of golden sherry in his flask, 
a pound of diamond gunpowder in his 
horn, four pounds of No. 8 shot in his 
patent-lever flask, his double gun in his 
right hand, and his brace of dogs at his 
heel, he may hold himself a well- 
equipped, or as the sailor’s would say, 
well-found sportsman. 

To make the outfit perfect, however, 
he should have a man along with him 
to mark, who should carry six or eight 
pounds ot spare shot, in a belt, over one 
shoulder, a large game-bag over the 
other, and a good hickory rod in his 
hand, which, in case of breaking a ram- 
rod, may supply its place for the 
nonce. 

Thus armed and equipped, he can 
hardly be afoot too early after the day 
has dawned, for the sun is not well up 
before the quail are afoot, and this is, 
par ercellence, the time to find them. 

I have found it impossible to get out 
early enough to do execution, from any 
country tavern, if one waits until a hot 
breakfast is prepare d. My method, 
therefore, is to take with me a coldham, 
or acold hunters’ round, and to have 
the table laid over night, with bread, 
butter, and cold milk, on which, for my 
part, Lean breakfast very satisfactorily. 

This done, if you know the country, 
go to the place where are the most and 
likeliest grain stubbles, lying near to 
good woodland or coppice covert, and 
beat them regularly, in such a manner 


that the woods shall be down-wind of 


your beat. Let your dovs, however, 
beat every field up-win by which 
means they will scent their birds one- 
third farther than if you go down-wind. 

Look especially to the sides of the 
fields, particularly if they are bushy ; 
quail do not affect the middle of fields. 


If your dogs trail a running bevy, 


never run or hurry them; they are, if 
you do, nearly sure to flush them wild. 
Be, on the contrary, very steady, and 
cry, °* ste ady ! ste ady ! To, r ho!” 
words to which dogs should be accus- 
tomed early. 
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If your dogs point, and are so very 
staunch that you can depend on them, 
it is not a bad plan to make a wide cir- 
cuit, and get ahead of the bevy, which, 
even if wild and running, will often 
squat on finding themselves enclosed be- 
tween the dog and the gun, and thus af- 
ford good shooting. 

If you drive a bevy of quail into good 
covert, be not in haste to follow it. It 
will stay there, be sure; and you will 
find them far more certainly after half 
an hour has elapsed, For myself I 
have found it the best plan, “where 
woods are small, and the covert thick, 
to go on beating the open fields, with- 
out following the birds at all, marking 
them down carefully when they rise, 
until the feeding and running hour has 
passed ; then go to bevy after bevy, 
after you have seen them alight; and 
knowing their whereabout, if not the 
exact spot where they lie, your dogs 
will soon find them. 

Otherwise, if you waste the morning 
in killing off the bev V, by the time you 
have done with it the birds will have 
crept away into their hiding-places, 
and you may hunt the woodskirts, and 
brush-holes all day long without find- 
ing a bevy, even where they abound, un- 
less you blunder upon one by chance. 

During the heat of the day, if vou 
have not found birds in the morning, al- 
though it is pretty much chance work, 
bog-meadows, brown bushes, on south- 
erly and westerly hill-sides, old pas- 
tures, with much bent and ragwort, and 
the skirts of coppices, are generally the 
best ground; though, in some. regions, 
you will find the birds in large open 
woodlands. 

In the afternoon, soon after 4 o'clock, 
the bevies again begin to run and feed ; 
and in this part of the day you will fre- 
quently find them running along the 
grassy margins of streams which flow 
through pasture fields, whither they re- 
sort todrink, or at least to crop the wet 
herbage. 

So good is the chance of sport at this 
time, that I would urge it strongly on 
the sportsman who has failed of finding 
bevies on the feeding-ground in the 
morning, if he know that there is a fair 
show of birds in the district, not to per- 
sist in wearing out himself and hisdogs, 
by fruitless toil, in the heat of noon, 
but rather to await the cool afternoon, 
when he will very often make up for 
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lost time, and get a heavy bag, when 
circumstances have looked ‘least auspi- 
ciously. 

I have now rigged my sportsman, set 
him fairly in the fie id, and shown him 
how best he may find his birds—more is 
beyond my means. 

A crack shot must, in some sort, be 
born; but most persons, with good eye- 
sight and steady nerves, may attain to 
respectability, if not excellence, in this 
gentleman-like and manly art. 

To this end, practice and coolness are 
great desiderata. Rules, I think, avail 
little, if any thing. I have seen men 
shoot excellently, who closed one eye to 
take aim,—excellently, who shot with 
both open: never, however, I must ad- 
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mit decently, who shut both ; not, by the 
way, a very uncommon occurrence > with 
beginners. I have seen men, again, 
shoot exc ellently, carrying their guns at 
full-cock ; excelle ntly, who never cock- 
ed either barrel till in the act of firing, 

There is, however, one thing to be 
observed, no man can shoot we Hi in co- 
vert, or at snap-shots, who follows his 
bird with his gun, or dwells on his aim; 
the first sight is always the best, and it 
is deliberate promptitude in cate hing 
this first sight, which alone constitutes, 
what poor J. Cypress, Jr. used to call 
the rarest w ork of nature—a truly cool, 
truly quick, crack shot. 
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BY J. R. ORTON. 


Man of the honest heart and iron will! 
Cold is thy form and dim thine eagle eye : 
Earth bids the a good night, and tower and hill 
Wave their black flags upon the solemn sky ° 
The booming guns and pealing anthems, high, 
Hallow thy exit to the realms of light. 
The cot, the palace, heave alike the sigh, 
And sorrowing tell thy deeds and honors bright— 





A mighty Nation weeps at bidding thee, good night! 


Thou wast a star of glory to thy friends : 
Thou wast a scourge of terror to thy foes. 
As the soft sunshine with the torrent blends, 
Blended thy mighty purpose and repose 
For thou wast all alive to human woe S, 
The loving husband and the gentle sire 
And as the sods upon thy mortal, close, 
Fame lights her altar with unwonted fire, 
And gives thee to our hearts ; thy pans to the lyre. 


Man of the Age! thy voice of humble prayer, 
Which called down ble sssings on thine enemy— 
Thy battle ery which terrified the air, 
And woke of old the land to chivalry, 

Are mute: and yet their echoes will not die 
For thou hast left thine impress on the World. 
Thy name shall light the Nations, as they try 

The issues of the future ; and, is hurled, 
Man’s last defiance, forth, and his last flag unfurled. 
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SECRETARY OF WAR, TO THE PRESI- 


DENT, FOR 1845, AND ACCOMPANYING DOCUMENTS. 


Ir has been often made a subject of 
reproach, that the messages of the 
Presidents to Congress, and the ‘* accom- 


panying documents,” as they are term- 


ed, are spun out to an unreasonable 
extent, embracing many matters of 
mere detail, which might as well be 


But we 
who 


withheld from the public eye. 
cannot agree with these critics, 
seem to have taken the short, and pur- 
posely, unmeaning speeches of royalty, 
from E uropean thrones, as their models; 
forgetting that our official documents 
are meant to be understood ; that the 
annual messages to Congress, and the 
reports connected with them, (on which 
the President himself mainly relies for 
the materials from which to prepare 
that important communication) are ex- 
positions of the affairs, foreign and do- 
mestic,—of the public policy, the inte- 
rests and the wants of a great nation, 
numbering nearly 20,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, spread out from the 26th to 
the 4 degree of north latitude. and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean ; 
a vast extent of territory, embracing 
within its bosom every possible variety 
of soil and of climate—of mineral and of 
agricultural wealth. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
our cabinet ministers are 
of either house of Congress, and have, 
therefore, no other means of communi- 
cation with the legislative branch of the 
government, or of making known their 
views of public policy to the country, 
than by resorting to the medium of 
written reports. These papers form an 
important and authentic part of the ma- 
terials of our history, and e xpose, W ith 
the minutest detail, the whole machine- 
ry and oper rations of our federal govern- 
ment ; and it is this very fact that con- 
fers on them their inestimable value. 
Every citizen of the Republic, who can 
read, may thus understand the whole 
practical action of his government for 
the past year, and i its prospective gene- 
ral polic y for the year to come. 

In looking over this “Annual Re- 
port,” consisting of 893 closely-printed 

VOL. XVIII.— NO. XCIV. 


Oth 


not members 


pages, we have been particularly struck 
with that portion of it which is devoted 
to the transactions of the Department 
of War—a designation, by-the-by, which 
conveys but a faint and inadequate idea 
of the duties and responsibilities of that 
office, which are by no means confined, 
as might be supposed, to the enlistment, 
subsistence, and discipline of our small 
army of 8000 men. ‘There is, perhaps, 
no executive department of the govern- 
ment better organized, or more judi- 
ciously administered, than that of the 
War Department. Its principal duties 
are divided amongst numerous bureaux ; 
and at the head of each is placed an in- 
telligent, responsible, and experienced 
officer, to whom its legitimate details 
are confided, the Secretary of War 
(the cabinet minister) being the con- 
sulting and controlling head of all. The 
chiefs of these military bureaux, not be- 

ing removable except for cause, and 
keeping prudently aloof from party en- 
tanglements, bring to the discharge of 
their various duties the accumulated 
knowledge and experience of many 
years. The consequence of this system 
is, that although the changes of the po- 
litical head of the department take 
place too fre que ntly, (there having been 
four Secretaries of War during Mr. 
Tyler’s brief term) the policy of the de- 
partment remains unchanged, its action 
continues unimpeded; and we think 
that we can recognize in the reports be- 
fore us, that order, system, and good 
management reign in these well- admi- 
nistered bureaux; and that the distri- 
bution of mental labor, introduced into 
the War Department, is well caleulated 
to produce the happiest results, by bring- 
ing into harmonious action the different 
portions of the public service connected 
with this important branch of our na- 
tional defences. The annual statements 
from these officers are unvarnished, un- 
pretending papers, rendering in plain 
language, an account of their steward- 
ships, and pointing out the wants of the 
particular service committed to their 
care. Mr. Secretary Marcy’s report to 
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the President, for the last year, is a 
model of its kind,—written in a pure 
and severe style, itis full, without being 
prolix, ju»; and liberal in its recommen- 
dations, and impartive in the general 
resumé of the operations of the several 
offices under his supervision. It is, in 
a word, what it ought to be—a busi- 
ness state paper. 

Of the reports from the various offi- 
cers of the War Departinent, it is not 
now our intention tospe ak : but, without 
meaning to draw any invidious distinc- 
tions, we have selected, as the subject 
of a short review, the re port from Col. 
Abert, the chief of the Bureau of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, as the one most 
likely to interest the general reader, 
from the varied and miscellaneous ob- 
jects to which it is devoted. 

In speaking of this portion of the pub- 
lic service, Mr. Secretary Marcy ob- 
serves,— 


“ The report from the chief of the Corps 
of Tope ographical Engineers, hereto ap- 
pendec has been prepared with care and 
aay ; it embraces objects of great 
mblic concern, and furnishes most desira- 
ble information, in regard not only to the 
works upon which expenditures have been 
made during the last season, but to those 
which are likely to be prosecuted during 
the ensuing year. The details of the ope- 
rations, and the results of the past year, 
furnish satisfactory proof of the advanta- 
ges of confiding the executing, as well as 
the planning of works of this character to 
men of scientific acquirements, professional 
skill, and practical experience. Such du- 
ties are properly assigned to those who, 
by education, constant study, and long la- 
borious practice, have acquired the requi- 
site qualifications to superintend and pro- 
perly execute them. The objects brought 
into view in the reportof the Topographi- 
cal Bureau, are not of an exclusively mili- 
tary character, but many of them, how- 
ever, have an intimate relation to the de- 
fence of the country, and all are regarded 
as public works, directly connected with, 
and essential to, our external or internal 
commerce. Most of these works were 
authorized and undertaken some years ago ; 
but little was done upon them during the 
past year, in consequence of the failure of 
the appropriations for that purpose.” 


The great northern lakes were natu- 
rally almost destitute of good harbors ; 
and their navigation was rendered most 
perilous to life and property, from the 
want of adequate protection against the 
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violent tempests which so frequently 
rage, with unmitigated fury, over those 
inland seas. As the settlements ex- 
tended to the west, the wants of the 
countries bordering on the lakes were 
brought to the notice of Congress; and, 
in 1824, appropriations were, for the 
first time, made for the purpose of con- 
structing artificial havens where nature 
had refused her aid. At first, these at- 
tempts were regarded as mere experi- 
ments, and the plans limited to the then 
restricted sacha the commerce of the 
lakes, and to the most economical mode 
of construction, without reference to the 
rapid increase of population and wealth 
which has since grown up, as if by 
magic, on their shores. 

The works first erected were, to 
some extent, mere temporary expedi- 
ents, and were not looked upon as form- 
ing a part of a great system better 
adapted to an extensive commerce, 
Many errors of plan and location were, 
no doubt, made, end many mistakes 
committed. The only wonder is, that 
there have been so few, and that the at- 
tempt has been, on the whole, crowned 
with such signal success. Incommnection 
with this subject the Secretary says: 


“The works, so far as they have been 
prosecuted, give abundant assurance that 
the anticipated advantages will, in the end, 
be realized to the fullest extent. It may 
be proper to remark, that these improve- 
ments are not without benefit, in a rilitary 
point of view. Should it ever become 
necessary to have a naval force npon these 
lakes, the numerous and commodious har- 
bors thus provided by the aid of the go- 
vernment will contribute to its safety and 
Besides, there are 
now employed in the commerce of these 
lakes, a great number of large-sized and 
stoutly-built steamers, which wonld not 
have been placed there by individual enter- 
prise, but for the safety and accommoda- 
tion afforded by these harbors. In case of 
a public emergency, these steamers can be 
expeditiously converted into etfective ves 
sels of war, and rendered subservient to 
military operations. Nor are the economy 
and facility of transporting troops, munt- 
tions of war, and supplies, to be overlook- 
ed in estimating the public advantages of 
the lake improvements. It is also said, 
that our best seamen are those who have 
been trained in the navigation of our 
lakes.” 


successful operations. 


And again,— 


“The number of lake-harbor improve- 
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ments, authorized by law, is twenty-six. 
Good harbors have been made where none 
existed before, and the expenses of con- 
straction have not in the whole, exceeded 
the estimates prospectively presented. 
These results give assurance that the plans 
were jndiciously conceived, and the work 
economically and skilfully executed.” 


We are also informed by the same 
authority, that the estimates for the en- 
suing year, included only those works 
which have been already authorized by 
law ; it being regarded as a clear mani- 
festation of the intention of Congress to 
complete a work, after voting an appro- 
priation for its commencement. 

The remarks of the Secretary on the 
subject of river Improvements, are so 
just and forcible, and withal so con- 
densed, that we cannot avoid extracting 
them entire. 


“ Nor is it scarcely less important, in a 
commercial point of view, that the helping 
hand of improvement should be extended 
to the natural avenues for conveying the 
abundant productions of the west to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic coast; the 
Ohio and the Mississippi on the one side, 
and the Hudson river on the other. The 
progress of the work, on the two former 
rivers, having for its main object the remo- 
val of obstructions, has been, in a measure, 
suspended during the past season; means 
not having been provided at the last ses- 
sion of Congress for that purpose. Look- 
ing to the vast interests subserved by this 
improvement, and to its unquestionable 
public character, scarcely a doubt is enter- 
tained that it will be resumed; estimates 
for its further prosecution are, therefore, 
submitted in the accompanying report of 
the chief of the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers. In the same report will also 
be found an elaborate and interesting ex- 
position of the present condition of the 
Hudson river; of its importance in regard 
to commerce and to military movements, 
as one of the main avenues of communica- 
tion from the western states to the sea- 
board; and the channel through which a 
considerable portion of the trade between 
these states and the Atlantic must necessa- 
rily pass; of the difficulties which now 
embarrass its navigation in the vicinity of 
Albany ; of the success of former expendi- 
tures, and the plans and probable cost of 
further improvements, called for by so 
many and such important puolic conside- 
rations. That part of the report which 
brings into view the Missouri, the Arkan- 
sas, the Red river, and the harbor of St. 
Louis, exposed to injury by a tendency to 
@ change in the current of the Mississippi, 
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at that place, deserves serious considera- 
tion. Recent events, and the opening 
scenes in the southwest, have given increa- 
sed importance to the navigation of the 
Arkansas and Red rivers. They open di- 
rect communications with an extensive 
frontier, which requires to be guarded by 
military posts. The improvement of these 
rivers, on this account, as well as from con- 
siderations of a more general character, 
is embraced among the public works pre- 
sented by the Topographical Bureau for 
the patronage of Congress.” 


We learn from the report of Colonel 
Abert, that the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers “ consists of forty-three officers, 
several of whom are brevet second 
lieutenants.” Of this small force, 
there were, at the date of the report, 
(6th Nov., 1845,) one officer (the colo- 
nel) stationed at Washington, in the 
charge of the bureau, with one officer 
as assistant; siz officerson the survey 
of the northern and western lakes: 
seven on the survey and demarcation of 
the North Eastern Boundary; four 
with the army in Texas; three on the 
survey of the Atlantic coast; siz on the 
survey of the Dry Tortugas, and the 
reefs of Florida; three in Oregon; 
one with the Ist regiment of dragoons, 
recently returned from the Rocky 
Mountains; and the remainder station- 
ed in various parts of the country, su- 
perintending the improvements of rivers 
and the construction of roads and harbors 
—every officer being on duty. From this 
statement it will be seen that thirty out 
of the forty-three officers are employ- 
ed on the extreme frontier of our wide- 
spread Republic, leaving but eleven 
officers (after deducting the two at 
head-quarters) for miscellaneous duties, 
and for the supervision of the forty- 
seven civil works, rivers, roads, and 
harbors, “ authorized by law ;’’ a force 
obviously disproportiened and inade- 
quate to the services required of them. 
tn connection with this subject we find 
some excellent and well-considered sug- 
gestions from Major Graham, the gen- 
tleman in charge of the North Eastern 
Boundary survey, whose experience, 
on this and similar duty, has demon- 
strated the utility and economy of at- 
taching to the Topographical Engineer 
Corps, non-commissioned officers, for 
certain purposes. These non-commis- 
sioned, or warrant officers, might be de- 
signated as artiicers of the coRPS oF 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS. A small 
detail, consisting of 1 sergeant, 1 cor- 
poral, and 8 privates, from the 2d regi- 
ment of artillery, was placed at the dis- 
posal of the commission, and were found 
to be extremely useful in the more sub- 
ordinate and practical operations of the 
work, such as noting the time of the 
chronometers for the astronomers, and 
recording the observations as announ- 
ced; in preparing catalogues of stars 
suitable for the particular object in 
view; in looking out logarithms for 
computation, and in performing some of 
the elementary calculations; in the 
care of astronomical apparatus while 
travelling ; in running exploration lines, 
and plotting field-work, and as chain- 
bearers and instrument-carriers. All 
these duties were, of course, closely 
supervised by the officers, who had 
been previously at the trouble of im- 
parting to them the necessary instruc- 
sions for these purposes. 

Major Graham urges the following 
cogent, and to our conviction, conclusive 
arguments in favor of incorporating 
men of this description with the perma- 
nent organization of the corps: 


“A great saving of time, and security to 
the apparatus, has resulted from this sys- 
tem. The greatest inconvenience attend- 
ing it has been the frequent desire to have 
the men returned to their regiments, and 
their places supplied by new details. 

“It would add greatly to the practical 
usefulness of the corps, and also tend to 
economy, if instead of these details, which 
are liable to change, and consequently, 
a loss to the service of the experience and 
practical efficiency previously acquired, 
a certain number of non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men could be permanently at- 
tached to the corps, by regular enlistment. 
So small a number as twelve sergeants, 
twelve corporals, and one hundred pri- 
vates, would allow a small detachment to 
be assigned to each separate command, 
charged with an important operation in the 
field. The expense of such a body of men 
would be much less to the government 
than is incurred by the usual expedient of 
hiring men for a short time, and discharg- 
ing them at the end of each tour of field 
service. 

“ Bythe present system the government 
never retains at its command the experi- 
ence and instruction which have actually 
been imparted at its cost; and yet the cost, 


in the course of a year, is quite as great, if 


not greater, than wonld be incurred by 
having so small a number as is suggested, 
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constantly in employment, under a rate of 
pay, diminished in proportion to the jp. 
creased value to the employed, of perma- 
nent beyond temporary employment.” 


We doubt not that the expenditure 
for labor alone, on the present survey 
of the Dry Tortugas, would be more 
than sufficient to defray the entire ex. 
pense of the proposed “organization for 
a whole year. 

It seems to us, from a careful reyj- 
sion of the subj ct, that not only is the 
addition of * artificers,” re« ommended 
by Major Graham, necessary: but 
also, that an of the commis. 
‘ers is essential to the prompt 
the multifa- 
rious and important duties confided to 
this aseful and enterprising corps. 

The re port from the Tr | ographical 
Bureau is very voluminous, and yet it 
would be difficult to point out any por- 
tion of it that could with propriety be 
omitted. It presents to the consider- 
ation of the Secre tary of War a classi- 
fication of the services rendered during 
the year, by the officers, under his or- 
ders, and of the several works com- 
mitted to their « harge. It « numerates 
amongst them the following, viz :—Ist, 
** Surveys for the defence of the fron- 
tiers, infand and Atlantic.” These are 
exclusively for military purposes, while 


increase 






slone lo 


and efficient discharge of 


the y may, at the same time, often sub- 

ree and navi- 
gation: for sites for fortifications, and 
tor military reconnoissance of parts of 
the coast, of the vi inity of towns and 
forts, and of the inland frontier, when- 
ever, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War, such examinations 1 
In reference to these matters, the colo- 
nel very pertinently remarks: “ But 
surveys of this kind are considered con- 


serve the wants of comm 


are fre quired, 


fidential, and are preserved in the ar- 


chives of the bureau, accessible only to 
the departments, and to such bur aux 
as require for their duties the informa- 
tion they The impropriety 
of publishing to the world maps and 
charts, which may serve to pilot an 
enemy into the heart of the country, 
must be, one would think, but too ob- 
vious, even to the most superficial ob- 
server. 

We have already adverted to the 
division of labor which has been intro- 
duced into the operations of the War 
Department. The subject of military 
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surveys will afford us one striking il- 
lustration of its advantages. It is sug- 
gested, for instance, that a partic ular 
jortion of the coast, or of the inland 
frontier, requires the erection of arti- 
ficial defences. The Secretary of War, 
at his discretion, directs the chief of 
the Corps of Topographical Engineers 
to cause the necessary investigations to 
be made fur this purpose. He accord- 
ingly det ails a competent officer for 
this duty, and gives him general instruc- 
tions, in writing, as to the 


the facts to be collected, and the more 
or less minute character of the survey 
required. After the preliminary ex- 
planations have been sauna ted, a cer- 
tain position is selected as the site to 


be occupied, with permanent works of 


fortification. If on the sea or lake 
coast, the water and land approaches 
are examined and laid down with ex- 
treme minuteness, and the whole po- 
sition, (fre = for miles around the 
proposed site.) is traced in horizontal 
curves, ‘commencing at some two or 
three ee above the water-line, and 
rising at regular intervals to the tops 
of the highest hills. These curves 
are, in fact, the traces, on the earth’s 
surface, of imaginary horizontal planes, 
which are supposed to intersect the 
ground at vertical heights of three feet 
from each other; when projected on 
paper, these curves represent, with 
every conceivable particularity, the 
entire and minute contours of the 
ground covered by the survey. The 
greater or less di fferences between the 
curves, in horizontal projection, imdi- 
cate the greater or less degrees of ac- 
clivity between the curves on the 
earth’s surface. ‘These surveys furnish 
all the elements necessary for the pro- 
defensive works—as pro- 
files may be readily formed on lines 
drawn in any required directions. So, 
also, the problems of defilement may be 
easily ai d. With so much precision 
are these surveys executed, se the 
entire works of defence may be de- 
signed hundreds of miles distant from 
the position to be occupied, and by an 
officer who has, perhaps, never per- 
sonally visited the loc ality. 

When the surveys, charts, and maps 
are completed, the duty, so far as the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers is 
concerned, is terminated: the results are 


district of 
country to be examined, the nature of 
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then referred to the chief of the C ‘orps 
of Engineers, under whose direction the 
plans are arranged, and the works, in- 
cluding casemates, magazines, furnaces, 
barracks, &c., &c., are built. In the 
meanwhile, the Corps of Ordnance have 
been engaged in casting cannon, con- 
struc ting gun- carriage 8, “and pre paring 
fixed ammunition ; and to them is assign- 
ed the important task of arming the for- 
tress. When this is accomplished, the 
work is occ upie od by a garrison from the 
troops of the line. 

We shall not now attempt to notice 
—except in a very brief and general 
way—the vast import ance, in a mili- 
tary point of view, of exact topogré aphi- 

cal information in the movement of ar- 
mies. Military history abounds with 
instances where the fate of battles and 
of empires has depended on it. The 
existence of a road, of a ford, of a bridge, 
of a mountain- pass, or of a ravine, 
known only to the one party, has often 
more than counterbalanced a great nu- 
merical superiority on the other side. 
The topographical engineer has been 
emphatically called the eyes of the 
commanding-general, for it is through 
him he sees the country in which he is 
operating ; and on him he must mainly 
rely for much other information whic th 
he can rarely procure from other 
sources. Napole on seldom moved 
without a trusty officer of this descrip- 
tion at his side, who was continually in 
attendance, with his maps ready at any 
moment for the inspection of the em- 
pe ror. 

One very considerable advantage 
possessed by the allies over their op- 
ponents, in the campaign of 1815, con- 
sisted in their superior topographical 
knowledge of the Low Countries. It 
is said. that before the return of the 
French emperor from Elba, the Duke 
of Wellington had made, in person, a 
reconnoissance of the country lying be- 
tween Brussels and the frontier towns 
of Mons and Charleroi, and selected 
Waterloo as the field of battle for the 
defence of ** Belgium’s ancient capital,” 
in case the enemy should débouche from 
the latter town. We think it will be 
obvious, to the military reader of the 
history of that campaign, that the 
French etat-major had neglected to 
obtain very exact topographical in- 
formation in relation either to the defile 
of Genappe, (through which the whole 
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British army, engaged on the 16th of 
June, at Quartre Bras, was compell- 
ed to pass, on the 17th, in retiring to- 
wards Brussels,) or of the field of Wa- 
terloo. It is asserted that they were 
even ignorant of the existence of a 
brick wall, (which the British had cre- 
nelled) around the garden of Hougou- 
mont, until their troops charged up to 
it, through the woods, and were forced 
to withdraw by this unexpected obsta- 
cle. 

So much importance was attached 
by the Prussians to this kind of infor- 
mation, that a careful instrumental sur- 
vey of the whole field of Ligny and the 
adjacent villages was made by Gen. 
Count Greisenau before the battle be- 
gan; and to the advantage resulting 
from this intimate acquaintance with 
the locality of the scene of strife may 
be, in some degree, attributed the stout 
resistance which they offered to the 
French grand army. A knowledge of 
the cross-roads leading from Sombref, 
enabled Blucher to perform his mas- 
terly manceuvre on Wavre, with a bea- 
ten army, under the eyes of Napoleon, 
and to elude the pursuit of one of his 
field-marshals. It was, in a word, 
this thorough knowledge of the country, 
and the want of it on the part of Soult 
and Grouchy, that enabled him, by a 
bold flank movement through the pass 
of St. Lambert to join the * Iron Duke” 
on the ‘field of Waterloo, and thus to 
terminate forever the career of the 
GREATEST CAPTAIN the world ever 
saw. 

We regret that the limits which we 
have prescribed to ourselves in this ar- 
ticle will restrain us from pursuing the 
subject further. A volume might be 
written upon it, full of interest and in- 
struction, illustrated by striking events 
from every campaign, and almost every 
memorable battle of the present cen- 
tury. 

2d. “ Military and geographical sur- 
veys west of the Mississippi.” The 
conduct of these operations is confided 
to the enthusiastic and indefatigable 
Fremont, whose explorations ‘+ west of 
the Mississippi”—(which we suppose 
to mean west of the “ Rocky Moun- 
tains,’’ in California and Oregon,) have 
met with the universal approbation of 
the country. Few books have been 
recently read (in this reading age) with 
more avidity than Fremont’s reports. 
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There is in them a singular mixture of 
poetry, science, and wild and romantic 
adventure, equally captivating to all 
classes of society; and one scarcely 
knows which most to admire—his mo. 
de sty, his ene rgy, his courage, or his 
ability. The government has not been 
unmindful of his merit; and it is to be 
hoped that he may soon attain stil] 
higher honors. Sure we are, that few 
would more richly deserve them—none 
wear them more becomingly. 

These expeditions west of the Mis. 
sissippi, which have been so fruitful 
in scientific results, purely American, 
were commenced with small means, and 
have been, prosecuted in the 
same spirit of economy. Mr. Fremont, 
a young man, a second lieutenant of 
topographical engineers, was ordered 
to take the command; and he obeyed 
the order, (as any other one of his bro- 
ther officers would have done,) not only 
with alacrity, but with pleasure—glad 
of the opportunity thus offered him to 
acquire distinction “ in these dull, piping 
times of peace.” 

“« An estimate of $30,000 is submit- 
ted for the prose -cution of these surveys.” 

3d. “ Survey of the Lakes.’ 

This operation is in charge of the 
lieutenant-colonel (Kearney) of the 
corps, an officer whose rare scientific 
attainments, philosophic al character 
of mind, and long experience on simi- 
lar duty, admirably adapt him to this 
service. This survey seems to have 
been rightly considered, by those en- 
trusted with the direction of affairs, as 
the most important command in the 
corps, and would naturally have been 
assigned to its second officer, even if 
his acknowledged abilities and eminent 
qualifications had not marked him as 
the fittest person for this responsible ser- 
vice. 

The following extract from the re- 
port will convey some idea of the na- 
ture and extent of this surve y: 


since, 


“ The coast of these bays in themselves 
constitute an extent of several hundred 
miles; but in addition, the lake coast alone 
is not less than 3,500 miles, without in- 
cluding the foreign coast of the lakes, 
which makes about 2,000 miles more.” 


It seems to us, that, looking to the 
importance of this survey—not inferior 
in scientific interest, nor in extent, to 
the Atlantic coast, and scarcely so a 
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regards the wants of commerce and na- 
vigation, the appropriatior asked for, 
($25,000, ) is wholly incommensurate 
with its consequences, and inadequate 
to its Vigorous prosecution. It is true, 
that this fund is not taxed with large 
salaries to civil employées, the whole 
work being executed by officers of the 
corps; besides which, the officers in 
charge of the harbor improvements are 
required to make the local surveys in 
the vicinity of, and in addition to, their 
other duties. These circumstances en- 
able the department to carry on this 
survey with extreme economy ; still we 
should be glad to see it prosecuted with 
more rapidity. But this, we suppose, 
can scarcely be expected without a 
considerable augmentation of the corps. 

4th. “ Survey and location of the 
Boundary, under the treaty of Wash- 
ington ;” usually called the North 
Eastern Boundary. 

The labor of marking the boundary 
line, under the treaty of Washington, is 
carried on by a joint commission of the 
two nations, the scientific observations 
being made by officers of the rvyal en- 
gineers of Great Britain, and by officers 
of the United States Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers. We are glad to 
be informed, (of what indeed could not 
well be otherwise) that the joint com- 
mission, including the officers of both 
services, have conducted their opera- 
tions in the best possible spirit, and in 
perfect harmony. The advanced state 
of the survey, and the principles on 
which it has been based, will be seen in 
the following extract from a report by 
Major Graham, the chief astronomer on 
the part of the United States : 


“With the exception of certain por- 
tions of the line, which are now undergo- 
ing a review, to elucidate some slight dis- 
crepancies of minor moment, between our 
own results and those of the British engi- 
neers, such as must be considered una- 
voidable on so long a line, the boundary 
may be considered as actually marked out 
between the monument at the head of the 
river St. Croix, and the river St. Lawrence 
at St. Regis. 

“The whole of this operation has been 
based upon astronomical determinations of 
the actual geographical positions of impor- 
tant points throughout the line of bounda- 
ry. "These determinations, so important 
in a national) boundary, have been made in 
the most careful manner, and with good 
instruments, as far as they have progress- 
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ed. They are not yet, however, quite 
completed, and it is believed that a portion 
of another season will have to be devoted 
to this branch of the operation, in order to 
give that degree of authenticity to the map 
of demarcation, which I conceive it to be 
the interest of the government to secure 
to it.” 


5th. “ River and harbor improve- 
ments.”” 

Under this comprehensive head are 
embraced forty-seven different works— 
rivers, harbors, and roads, including 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in the city of 
Washington, and several special sur- 
veys in Florida, Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
heretofore ‘ authorized by law.’? Each 
work is specially noticed :—its position 
and advantages, or disadvantages, civil 
and military, impartially stated ;—its 
present condition, the amount of work 
accomplished by the last appropriations, 
a detailed estimate for the ensuing sea- 
son, and the eflects (good or evil) pro- 
duced by the attempt at improvement, 
are all briefly discussed ; the chief of 
the bureau freely availing himself, for 
this purpose, of the reports from the su- 
perintending engineers, touching the ob- 
jects in their charge. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that those reports are 
blindly adopted at the bureau; on the 
contrary they are subjected to a most 
rigid scrutiny, and if suspected of con- 
taining erroneous principles or mistaken 
results, they are re-submitted to their 
authors for further investigation; and, 
if deemed to be of sufficient importance 
to warrant it, the whole subject is re- 
ferred to a board of experienced officers, 
for revision. We infer, from the report 
before us, that this has occurred in at 
least two instances during the past year, 
viz. : in reference to the harbors of St. 
Louis and Buffalo ; both questions of 
grave interest to the commerce of the 
Mississippi and the northwestern lakes. 
In speaking of these two works the 
colonel has rather departed from his 
usual course, and discussed the plans of 
improvement somewhat at large. His 
views appear to us, in general, to be 
sound and liberal; and will, we doubt 
not, if carried into execution, result in a 
great amelioration of the condition of 
these truly national harbors. 

We have already quoted from the re- 
port of the Secretary at Washington, in 
relation to the river and harbor improve- 
ments ; but the remarksof Col. Abert, 
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on the same subject, ure so appropriate, 
and contain so much valuable informa- 
tion, (in a condensed form) not generally 
known, that we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of presenting the following ex- 
tract to our readers : 


“ By the returns, submitted with the re- 
port from this office, in November, 1843, 
the amount of the lake trade was, in 1841, 
of exports and im ports, $65,826.022. By 
a comparison of the returns of that period, 
with those lately received, there js every 
reason to believe that the export and im- 
»ort trade of the various harbors of the 
ies is now $100,000,000. 

“So extensive a trade requires an im- 
mense shipping, and gives to it the attitude 
of being our great nursery for seamen. 
Vesseis of all kinds, and of all sizes, are 
used upon the lakes; and as the navigation 


requires no inconsiderable knowledge of 


seamanship, it will be seen that the nursery 
ia not only valuable for the numbers it will 


preduce, but also for the qualifications of 


those numbers. 

“A great portion of the lake tonnage is 
in steam-boats. These boats are ably com- 
manded, large in size, well-manned, and 
are obliged, from the storms to which they 
are exposed, not only to be well found, 
but to be built of great strength. They 
therefore furnish, at the shortest notice, ¢ 
means of organizing a most formidable and 
numerous fleet, capable of bearing an effi- 
cient armament, and of transporting nume- 
rous bodies of troops, ata moment’s warn- 
ing, to any quarter. A condition of war 
upon the lake country would necessarily 
restrict the commerce which now exists 


there, and would leave a great portion of 


this fleet in want of employ, ready for the 
call of government, and sup yplie d with the 
most able pilots and lake navigators. 

‘This immense commerce, this vast 
nursery of seamen, this overwhelming fleet, 
may with justice be considered as the crea- 
tion and consequence of these lake har- 
bors; for, without these harbors, the num- 
ber of large towns which embellish the 
shores of these | akes, woul ld not he ive be en 
built; the immense populi ition upon their 
harbors, and the extensive cultivation of 
such numerous tracts of Jand, would not 
have taken place ; 
public lands could not have been made, nor 
the consequent supply and demand have 
been created, upon which this commerce 
depends. 

‘*So much error exists in reference to 
the amounts which have been, from time 
to time, appropriated for these lake har- 
bors, that I have deemed it advisable to 
examine again into the subject, from the 
commencement of the system, in 1824, up 
to the present day, and to present the re- 


the extensive sale of 
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sults in a tabular form, giving the appro. 
priations of each year, and for tach place, 
from 1824, up to and including the appro- 

riations of 1845, with an aggregate, exhi- 
Piting the total amount appropriated 
each year, during that period. The taba. 
lar statement will be found annexed to this 
report. From the aggregate, it appears 
that there was appropriated for lake 
harbors, 


a a a ..-- $20,000 06 
825. aan a i a Tad 1,000 00 
PEE Sbabwkcaseunekadass 19,620 00 
EE 28 orste seo a elt ccescde JO 45 
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PES TSAR wate wetness 107,531 25 
IN te a as ae 80,130 3 
oo ) a ee eee 130 438 00 
EE ti ele so ala aie 121,300 00 
1833...... sacar laches ‘Simei 107,400 00 
er ere 291,978 00 
[BOC seekas jpehee Seen 115,194 43 
SDs sites es de sai ps soi dean 300,414 59 
SEN hun io sins Se geass ala 319,975 00 
BSSR.ivacax enecseecssCeOera ie 
Ra es oe oo ee ee ee - 80.000 00 
BGR ciacapesnnecuees SIO Oe ae 
DOEP isubek sce jiceleoas 15,000 00 
DOU ce svicax $2,861,964 39 


“The work which has been done during 
the last season, has been with the balances 
of former appropriations, except in few 
cases, as the bill which contained the ap- 
propriations for the harbors and rivers, ge- 
nerally did not receive the Executive sanc- 
tion. 

‘These harbors and rivers will be now 
specially enumerated, and statements be 
given of the work done ateach. The esti- 
mates will also be given in detail, as re- 
quired by law. In these silvia of the re- 
port I shall, of course, avail myself freely 
of the facts and matters, in the 
ports of the engineers of the works, as 
well as from my own personal knowledge 
of these several works. 

‘In reference to the estimates, I beg 
leave to remark, that those of the body of 
the report generally exhibit the quantity 
of work which can be judiciously accom- 
plished during the ensuing fiscal year ; but 
the estimates submitted to the considera- 
tion and approval of the department, will 
be reduced to the least amounts which 
will be required for the several objects 
stated.” 


various re- 


There are other considerations of mi- 
litary expediency presented in the body 
of the re port, connected w ith these 
river and harborimprovements, to which 
we can but briefly allude. The im- 
portance of commodious, accessible, and 
defensible harbors, at such localities as 
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Chicago, Erie, Buffalo, Oswego, Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, and Plattsburgh, must be 
strikingly obvious to any one who will 
consult the ms ap of our northern fron- 
tier: certainly not less so the improve- 
ment of such rivers as the Savannah 
and the Hudson. In case Qe war 
should, unhappily, occur between the 
United States and Great Britain, it will 
be found that.we possess over her a deci- 
ded ge ographical advantage. Inthe first 
place, it must be entirely our own fault 
if we do not, from the bre aking out of 
hostilities, maintain the mastery of the 
lakes : for this could be so easily ac- 
complished, by even the means inci- 
dentally mentioned by Colonel Abert, 
that we cannot permit ourselves to 
doubt that such would be the result. In 
the event of war with that power, Al- 
bany would become an important stra- 
tegetic point for offence or defence, 
constituting, in fact, 
operations for the Canadian frontier. 
The set ond¢ ary pol nts would the n be 
Buffalo, Oswego, and Rouse’s Point, 
and from each or all of these positions 
the adjacent territory of the enemy 
might be menaced or assailed. From 
Albany troops an a wi — e stores may 
be rapidly move d, the se secondary 
bases, with flanks a rfectly guarded 
from attack; and from these positions 
the lines of operation are perpendicular, 
while all the lines of movement between 
the Lowe rand Uppe r Province es of Ca- 
nada, are mainly flank movements, lia- 
ble to be interrt pted at almost any 
point, by a vigilant and energetic com- 
maneer. Let us take Rouse’s Point, 


by the way of illustration, as one of 


these secondary basis. It is situated 
at the foot of Lake Champlain. (close 
to the boundary line, as established by 
the treaty of Washington) and com- 
pletely commands the water approaches 
by the river Richelieu. A large fort- 


ress, on this site, is in rapid progress of 


construction, and we understand that 
the plan of the defences contemplate 
the addition of an extended entrenched 
camp, capable of holding a numerous 
army. The fortress is intended for two 
tiers of casemated batteries, surmount- 
ed by cannon, “ en barbette,” and may 
be regarded as the citadel of these for- 
midable works. Let us now suppose 
that Lake Champlain (a sheet of water 
exclusively within our limits) is at our 
command, what is to prevent a rapid 


the primary base of 


movement of troops and munitions of 
war from Albany to Rouse’s Point, at 
any season of the year—in the sum- 
mer by canal and lake navigation, and 
in the winter by railway, (peaberaly in 
a few years) to ‘White Hall, and thence 
by sledges on the frozen surface of the 
lake!) The British government has 
taken the precaution of defending the 
descent of the river Richelieu by a 
strong fort at Isle au Noix; a work 
which it would be extremely difficult to 
reduce, even by a combined land and 
water attack, owing to its almost inac- 
cessible position. ‘To invade Canada in 
this direction would scarcely be at- 
tempted. But Rouse’s Point,is only 50 
miles from Montreal, by the usual win- 
ter communication between the states 
and the Canadian capital, at which sea- 
son of the year the St. Lawrence is 
firmly bridged with ice. Montreal 3s an 
open town, and one successful battle at 
La Prarie would deliver it into our 
hands. Thisi important c ity once in our 
posse ssion, and the line of communica- 
tion between the two provine es is cut 
assunder, and Canada West, thus pa- 
ralyzed, would fall an easy prey to inva- 
sion from Oswego, from across the 
Niagara. 

It may be asked what influence the 
artificial harbors on Lake Champlain 
are calculated to exert on the first of 
these operations ? We answer, that 
the improvements at White Hall are es- 
sential to the preservation of a free and 
uninterrupted communication between 
Albany and Rouse’s Point; and that a 
commodious and easily defended har- 
bor, such as the one at Plattsburgh 
ought to be, might become the ultimate 
means of restoring to us the command 
of the lakes, if, by any of those contin- 
gencies which so often happen in war, 
we should, unfortunately, be de »prived of 
it. We must not forget that the mili- 
tary and naval victories at Plattsburgh 
secured it to us before, and hurled back 
on Montreal the most formidable army 
which has ever invaded this country. 
The fleet and the army were, in this 
case, mutually dependent on each other. 
Had the one succumbed, the other must 
needs have followed. Had the enemy 
carried the land defences early in the 
commencement of the navy fight, he 
might have brought his heavy guns to 
bear on the Americap.ships with fright- 
ful effect, and hg#*)**hus, probably, 
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turned the scale of victory. The 
Breakwater, forming the present harbor 
of Plattsburgh, is capable of sustaining 
a most powerful battery, which could 
not fail to prove a most valuable auxi- 
hary to our fleet, if it should be found 
to be inferior to the ene my on the open 
lake: and here, if necessary, it might 
lie in safety, to refit, from the accidents 
of storm or battle. 

The form given to the works, for the 
improvement of natural and the con- 
struction of artificial harbors, on the 
lakes, depend on the peculiarities of 
each locality. 

Many of the harbors are situated at 
the mouth of the tributaries to the lakes, 
which are impeded, and often blocked 
up with bars, caused by the fluviatile 
deposites from the creeks, or by the 
accretion of shingle, drifted along by 
the littoral currents. The removal of 
the bars would produce but a tempo- 
rary benefit, as the next storm would 
probably restore them. The _princi- 
ple of the improvement, then, under 
these circumstances, consists in prevent- 
ing the re-formation of the obstacles 
when once removed. The means em- 
ploy ed for effecting this object are 
piers, or jetties, projecting from the 
shores into the lake, of such shape and 
in such direction that the shingle may 
be thrown from the shores into 
deep water, by deflecting the littoral 
currents ; and when necessary, to give 
sufficient velocity to the efflux waters 
of the tributaries, to prevent the depo- 
sit in the channel, of the alluvial mat- 
ters borne down by their floods. Other 
harbors, such as Plattsburgh and Bur- 
lington, are mere bays, or indentations 
of the coast, requiring protection from 
the prevailing winds. This is effected 
by the construction of break-waters, so 
situated, in reference to the headlands, 
that, while they afford easy entrance 
and commodious anchorage behind 
them, they effectually break the vio- 
lence of the storms. ‘These structures 
—the piers and break-waters—are all 
built on essentially the same plan. 
They consist of “ crib-work,” or pens of 
timber, strongly framed and bolted to- 
gether, filled with stone, and sunk in 
the required position. This form of 
construction is the only one that could 
have been adopted for the moles, with- 
out incurring imggense expense, and is 
probably as “efiet with the modifi- 
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cation recently introduced, as any other, 
For the break-waters it is the best form, 
as it enables vessels to moor close to 
them without the risk of grounding—an 
advantage which ceuld not be derived 
from break-waters built exc lusively 
with stone, by a process called “ rip- 
rapping,” as vessels lying near them 
would run the risk of thumping on the 
inner talus. 

The only objection to this mode of 
construction the fact that a 
portion of the materials are of a per- 
ishable nature, and exposed to rapid 
decay ; but the submerged part of the 
structure, constituting often two-thirds 
of the whole, is not liable to this objec- 
tion, as it is well-known that sound 
timber, continually immersed in water, 
will last for an indefinite period, when 
not exposed to the ravages of the tesedo 
navalis, a salt-water worm. In a short 
time after the cribs are sunk, they be- 
come firmly imbedded in the bottom of 
the lake, and all subsidence 
When the timber has so far decayed as 
to render the work insecure, they may 


consists in 


ceases. 


be removed and their place supplied 
with cut stone, laid in hydraulic ce- 
ment. This process of ‘substitution, 
we are glad to learn, has been com- 
menced at Oswego, under the superin- 
tendence of Major Turnbull, an officer 


who has acquired well-merited reputa- 
tion, at home and abroad, 
struction of the Potomac aqueduct—a 
work attended with almost unparalleled 
difficulties. 

The improvement of the Missouri, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Red river, and 
the Ohio (below the falls at Louisville,) 
consists, mainly, in the removal of 
snags, roots, logs, and stumps of trees 
from the bed of the rivers, and of im- 
pending trees from their banks. The 
terrible destruction of property and 
life consequent upon the striking of 
steamboats on these obstructions, is but 
too well known to need repetition. Con- 
gress, with a wise liberality, has, from 
time to time, voted grants of money for 
the removal of these dangerous and of- 
ten fatal impediments from the western 
waters. Unfortunately, the bill con- 
taining the appropriation for this object, 
last year, failed to receive the Execu- 
tive sanction. The eradication of 
snags, as the sunken trees are called, 
is effected by means of “ snag-boats :” 
these vessels are usually strongly- -built 


by the con- 
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twin steamboats, fitted up with appro- 
priate mac hinery. The two vessels 
decked over for the rece ption of the 
motive power, are framed together in 
front, with a strong striking-beam co- 
vered with iron. The first eflort against 
the snag is made by running against it 
with this striking-beam, aided by the 
whole momentum of the boat. This 
generally loosens the tree, if it does not 
break it off close to the mud: Should 
the snag be too firmly embedded to be 
displaced by this eflort, chain-cables 
are fastened to it, and the whole power 
of boat and machinery is brought to bear 
upon it. The largest trees are remov- 
ed by this method; and, indeed, hun- 
dreds of miles of rafts, formed by the 
accumulated drift-wood of centurie *s, on 
the Red river, have been cleared out 
by the operation of these machines, di- 
rected by science and skill. 

It appears by the report from the to- 
pographical bureau that, from Novem- 
ber, 1842, to the 30th June, 1845, there 
were removed from the Ohio (below the 
falls,) the Missouri, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas rivers, 

Of snags, rigidly speaking, . . 21,681 

Of roots, logs, and stumps, . . 36,840 

Of impending trees likely to form 

obstructions to the navigation, 47,910 


Making a total of 133,431 obstructions 
of different kinds. The amount of mo- 
ney expended during the same period, 
for expenses of every desc ription, includ- 
ing the building and outfit of boats and 
machinery, was $308,830, or $2 31 for 

each obstruction. To conve y an ade- 
quate idea of the great economy intro- 
duced into the management of this por- 
tion of the public works, since the re- 
sumption of operations, in 1842, it will 
be necessary to quote the well-consider- 
ed language of the report. Col. Abert 
say ss 


“ But if we exclude the felling of trees 
from the bank and the removal of them 
beyond the reach of floods, averaging for 
each tree a cost of $1—a cost assumed in 
former official reports, before the renewal 
of the work in 1842—and then apply the 
result to other work of obstructions re- 
moved from the bed of the streams, the 
following will be the result :— 


Total amount appropriated and ap- 
plied, . . $308,830 
Deduct for 74, 910 trees at $1 each, 74,910 


$233,920 


* “ Now if this amount is made to average 


upon what are properly called snags—that 
is, all snags, logs, stumps, trees, and ob- 
structions, actually removed from the bed 
of the stream, and which, during the 
period stated, amounted to 58,52 iit will 
give for the average cost of each $3.99. 

‘It is well known that the removal of 
stumps, logs, and trees from the bed of the 
stream, is frequently more costly than the 
removal of what, in the most rigid and 
technical sense, is called snag. But, de- 
sirous of presenting this matter in the 
clearest light, I will assume an average 
cost for these last, and ther see what will 
be the result. Of impediments of this kind 
removed from the bed of the stream dur- 
ing the period stated, the number is 
36,840. Noone, in the least acquainted 
with such work, will say that a supposition 
for an average cost of the removal of each, 
of $2.50, is not extremely moderate. Tak- 
ing that average, it will give a further de- 
duction of $92,100 to be taken froth the 
gross amount above stated, leaving a bal- 
ance of $141,820, as applied solely and 
exclusively to what, in the most rigid 
sense, may be called asnag. Of this last 
species of obstruction, there was removed 
during the period stated 21,681, which, 
compared with the above sum of $141,820, 
will give, fur the average cost of each 
snag, in the most limited and technical 
sense of the word, the sum of $6.54. 

“In the reports which have been laid 
before Congress, in relation to the same 
work, before the renewal of the work in 
1842 (see page 174, vol. 1. House Doc., 
24th Congress,) it is said : 


“¢ The time devoted to the improvement 
of the Mississippi, during the current year, 
amounts to 192 days; the per diem ex- 
pense of each boat being $81, the whole 
expenditure (for the 192 days) will amount 
to $15,552; the total number of snags re- 
moved is 1,003, and 2,424 trees cut. Ad- 
mit the cost of cutting each tree $1, there 
will remain $13,128, as the cost of remov- 
ing snags;—this gives an average cost of 
upwards of $)3 for each snag, an amount 
exceeding that assumed as the average in 
my last report.’ 


“From this extract, (from the experience 
under the former system as late as 1835,) it 
appears that the average cost of removing a 
snag was then upwards of $13—that in obtain- 
ing this average merely, the daily expense of 
the boats while employed on the work is ased, 
and all expenses of outlay, repairs of boats, 
building of boats, cost of machinery, &c., &c. 
are excluded, and that everything removed 
from the bed of the river is called a snag, the 
trees cut upon the banks being only excluded. 

“Tt is rather difficult to compare this aver- 
age without occupying too much of your time 
with the averages, which I have stated for the 
work since its renewal, in 1842, because, in 
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these last, I have included all expenses of 
outlay, repairs, building, preservation of boats, 
purchase of machinery and tools, outfits, &c., 
which expenses, amounting to very great 
sums, are excluded from the » before 
the renewal of 1842. Taking, however, the 
matter up, with ail these disadvantages, in the 
comparison to the work since the renewal, 
und using the word snag in its generally ac- 
cepted sense, and asit was really used—name- 
ly, every tree, log and stamp inthe bed of the 
river—it will appear that the average cost of 
removiug a snag, before the renewal of the 
work, in 1842, was more than #13, and thatthe 


average 


average cost of removing the same kind of 
obstructions since the renewal of the work, in 
1842, is $3.99. 


“ But sappose the word snag to be used in 
its most rigid and technical meaning, and to 
have been so much in obtaining the average of 
1835, then the cost of removing a snag before 
the renewal of the work in 1842 was more 
than $13. 

The cost since the renewal of the work in 
1842 is $6.54. 
“| must again recall to your consideration 


that, however favorably the average of this 
work, since 1842, compares with the average 
before, yet this average since 1842 is loaded 


with all expenses of outlay, &c., with which 
the average of be 1849 is not. 

‘These comparisons are with the 
sole view of satisfying the department of the 
propriety and advantages of persevering in 
our present system, and of the great benefits 


fore 


™m ide 


which have followed from kee ping an officer 
on those rivers in the unremitting superin 
tendance and direction of the work, instead 


of having one there merely occasionally, and 
for occasional inspections.”’ 


The Ohio river, above the falls, dif- 
fers materially in character from the 
same stream below the falls, and from 
the lower Mississippiand its tributaries. 
It has been thus described by an officer 
of topographical engineers, who was 
sent out to examine into its condition in 
1842, previous to the resumption of 
operations for its improvement. 

“The general character of the Ohio, 
above the falls, is singularly uniform; and 
it may be popularly described as a regular 
succession of alternate short ripples and 
long pools, prodaced by the intervention of 
bars, usually found at the heads of islands, 
or rocky ledges. The current in the pools 
is very gentle, and almost sluggish. in low 
water; over the ripples it is at all times 
more or rapid, depending on the 
height of water, the fall, and the breadth 
of the chute; but it flows very nearly at a 
uniform velocity over pools and ripples, in 
time of floods, and approximates to unifor- 
mity, as the river rises, during freshets. In 
partially removing the bars, either by 
scraping, or by the erosive action of the 
water, when concentrated into a single 
channel, care must be taken not to permit 


less 
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the excavation to extend below a plane, 
(beginning, say on the bar at Pitt sburgh, 
asa polut of reference, and passing through 
all the shoalest bars in the river) ne arly 
parallel to that which the river assume 8 at 
high water. The effect of lowering the 
bars beyond a certain line, would be to de. 
crease the depth of water in the pools 
above, and to add to the perpendicular fall 
of the adjacent ripples; thus lerating 
their velocities, and decreasing the de pth 
of water over them. This would, Senet 
aggravate rather than diminish evils. 
“The prin ipal diftic ulty, encountered 
in the low stages of the river, c not 
in a deficiency of the quantity of water, 
but in its irré 


acce 


mnsists, 


gular distribution, and 


con- 
sequent want of sufficient depth for foli- 
age. There are localities, however, such 
as Letart’s Falls, and the rapids below 
G eenupsburg, where, owing ‘to the pro- 
jection of le dzes of rocks, forming narrow 


and aa passes, navigation is not prac- 
ticable for boate drawing 
aed the actual depth of the channel. 


somewhat |e 33 
" 


While the Ohio above the falls is not 
free from 


snags, they are compara- 
tively of rare occurrence. The im- 
provement of the river may be con- 
sidered as divided into three classes 


‘The removal of all snags, 
and sunken 


the 


viz :—Ist. 
logs, 


bed 


rock boats from the 


and channel of river—in ad- 


dition to which it is contemplated to 
clear away all the leaning and falling 
trees from the banks.”’ 2d. * Thecon- 
struction of stone dams or jetties, to con- 


ecntrate the water into one channel, where 
itis divided by islands, or, f n other 
causes spre ad over too much sp e.”” 3d. 
‘* A survey of the river, comprising a 


complete hydrographical and topogra- 
phical survey, exhibiting the bars, chan- 


nels, and shores, ascertaining the soun- 
dings and velocity of the currents, and 
every other element necessary for the 


most judicious locations of the dams, 
and for the formation of the best adapt- 
ed project of improvements.” 

No difference of opinion can well 
exist in reference to the propriety (not 
to say necessity ) of the Ist and 3d of 


the operations proposed, having for 
their object the removal of isolated ob- 
structions from the bed of the river, 


and the determination of the precise 
character of the other obstructions to 
the navigation, even if other im- 
provements should be attempted. 

[In relation to the 2d, and most im- 
portant of the improvements suggested, 
the same officer remarks :-— 


no 
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“Ag it regards the probable efficiency of 
the second class of im prove ments, viz.: the 
construction of low dams or jetties, general- 
ly nearly parallel with, or but little oblique 
to, the thread of the stream, intended to 
throw the greater portion of the water of 
the river, during its low stages, into one 
narrow channel, it would seem to a per- 
son unacquainted with the subject, as an 
almost self-evident proposition, that the 
contraction of the channel should produce 





an increased depth of water in the inverse 
ration of the width of the stream. But 
such has been ascertained not to be the 
fact; for, (the absolute quantity ol water 
rema the same.) as the width of the 
river is contracted, the velocity of the cur- 
rent is reased, and the water, of course, 
is tl nore rapidhy dis¢ harged. It is well- 
known to every one familiar with the 
Ohio. that in ordinary freshets, the river 


rises but one fuot on the bars to two or 
three feet in the pools, a phenomenon at- 
tributable to the greater velocity over the 


bars.” 


The effects likely to be produced by 
works of this character are then elabo- 


rately discussed, but in this article it is 
sufficient for us to look to results: the 
engineer, however, appears to enter- 


tain no doubt 
amelioration 


that a very considerable 

may be produced by a 
judicious execution of the proposed 
J pro] 


plans. | le say s— 


‘We have thus completed the examina- 
tion of the river from Pittsburgh to Lonis- 
ville; and I can but repeat, what I have 
already said, that there is no insurmounta- 
ble diff Ity in secaring a navigation which 
shall never be less than two feet in the 
lowest known stages of water, ge nerally 
not s than thirty inches, and frequently, 
as ¢ seasons like the past, not less 
than feet. Tt must not be overlook- 
ed, in connection with this subject, that a 
navigation equiv ilent to two feet, as a mi- 
nimum, will have, moreover, the effect of 


navigation for 
boats of me lium ad from three 
to four feet, for a month or six weeks be- 
yond its present probab le duration, which 
wou id he a second in impor- 
tance (if it be second) to the absolute cer- 
tainty of securing a low water navigation 
during the most prolonged droughts. I 
have been fortified in these opinions by 
the successful results attending the efforts 
to improve the Hudson, the Holston and 
Tennessee and the 
Captain Sanders on that portion of the 
Ohio which we have just reviewed.” 


extending the season of 


raught, say 


result onl v 


rive rs, 


The very necessity of the case has 
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caused such important modifications to 
be introduced into the construction of 
boats plying on the western rivers, that 
boats adapted to the low water naviga- 
tion often draw not more than 16 or 18 
inches. With vessels of this descrip- 
tion, an inch of additional depth is an 
object of high importance, and is almost 
equivalent to a foot on the Atlantic 
rivers. Sothat a navigation that would 
never fall below 26 or 24 inches, would 
add vastly to the value of that noble 
stream ; and would be sufficient for all 
practical purposes, as the low water 
season is usually coincident with what 
may be called the 
—a period of the year when the wants 
of the community are confined mainly 
to the transit of passengers and light 
freights. 

The officers of Topographical En- 
gineers connected with the survey of 
the Ai/ are employed on 
that service by the authority of express 
law. But as that we ae is not under 
the superintendance of » War De- 
partment, no reference is sath to it in 
Colonel Abert’s report. It appears, 
however, from the annual statement of 
the progress of that work for the year 
1845, made by the distinguished man 
in charge of that operation, that the 
services rendered by gentlemen 
have been of the most useful charac- 
ter. In relation to the office duties of 
the survey he says— 


non-business season 


antic coast, 


those 


The office work of the different field 
parties during the last winter, consis'ing of 
obse rvatious, 


‘ ; ,. ere 6 
copying journais, Caicolating 


drawing, &c., has bee n reterre d to in con- 
nection with their work of the past season. 
During the past winter I superintended 
personally the wor k of the different parties 


in the office, and for all official purposes 
may be considered, according to the regu- 
lations of the survey, as present at that cen- 


tral point of the ave at all times; but 
the immediate charge of the operations 
going on under my ali ‘ection is one of the 
most import: int duties which can devolve 
upon an assistant. Upon the efficiency of 
that officer depends the regular movement 
of the part of the establishment where the 
results of the work are collected and put 
into form, to be given to the public. Hay- 
ing felt most forcibly the value of the ser- 
public, and the relief from res- 
ponsibility, afforded by the ability, method, 
assiduity, and untiring zeal of the assistant 
in charge, Lieutenant A. A. Humphreys of 
the United States Topographical Engineers, 


vices to the 
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I must be excused for warmly and publicly 
expressing my deep sense ‘of obligation, 
and wishes that his service might meet 
with the public reward which they de- 


serve.” 


The range of duties of the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers may be easily 
inferred from what we have already 
said. It owes its present organization 
to the act for the increase of the army, 
approved 5th July, 1838, which was 
passed by Congress in consequence of 
the urgent recommendation of the Se- 
cretary of War. Mr. Poinsett, in a 
report to the President, dated 2d De- 
cember, 1837, uses the following strong 
and energetic language, in which he 
not only shows the policy of enlarging 
this branch of service, but also defines 
the nature of the duties to be devolved 
upon it : 


“T would recommend an immediate in- 
crease of the Corps of Topographical En- 
gineers, The extensive range of duties 
which have of late years devolved upon 
this corps, renders its increase a matter of 
necessity as well as of economy. It is phy- 
sically impracticable, as the corps is now 
constituted, to obey the injunctions of 
Congress. Important surveys are neg- 
lected; works of improvement are slowly 
and imperfectly carried on, and the ex- 
pect: ations of the country disappointed. 

The duties of this corps require the 
combined knowledge of the military and 
civil engineers. Their military duties con- 
sist in surveys for the defence of the fron- 
tier, inland and Atlantic, and of positions 
for fortifications ; in reconnoissances of 
the country through which an army has to 
pass, or in which it has to operate ; the 
examination of all routes of communica- 
tion by land or water, both for supplies 
and for military movements; the construc- 
tion of military bridges; the position and 
erection of field works; the defences of 
encampments, fords, ferries, and bridges. 
For these purposes topographical engineers 
should always accompany armies in the 
field; and, without their aid, the organi- 
zation of astaff is defective and incom- 
plete. Their civil employment consists in 
the survey of the coast, rivers, harbors, 
bays, and water courses, in order to their 
being improved for commercial and other 
purposes, and in superintending the vari- 
ous works for these improvements; in 
surveys of roads and canals, under the law 
of the 30th of April, 1824; and in conduc- 
ting all civil constructions connected with 
the commerce of the country, and such in- 
ternational communications as Congress 
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may direct. This brief recapitulation of 
the various military and civil duties of the 
corps clearly point out the nece ssity of its 
comple te organization, and indicates the 
propriety of attaching it to the general 
staff of thearmy The direction of all the 
works, both civil and military, herein des. 
cribed, properly belongs to this branch of 
the service. It is his duty, likewise, to 
select sites for encampme nts, and to ass ign 
to the diffe rent corps the ground they are 
to occupy. 


Mr. Poinsett seems also to have con- 
sidered the re-organization of this corps 
as being essential to the due perform- 
ance of many of the import ant duties 
previously assigned to the Quarter Mas- 
ter General of the Army. He says— 


“*«Ttis his duty, likewise, to select sites 
for encampments, and to assign to the dif. 
ferent corps the ground they are 

cupy ; a duty which requires the aid of to. 
pographical engineers, as does the superin- 
tendence of the works at the several posts, 
the construction of military roads, the ac. 
quisition of sach knowledge as the depart. 
ment is expec ted to posse ss with regard to 
the military resources of the country, the 
means and facilities of transportation, the 
state of the frontiers, with the most eli- 
gible points for concentrating troops and 
collecting supplies, whether in relation to 
or defensive operations. This 
information cannot be obtained without 
the active co-operation of the topographi- 
cal corps.” 


to oc. 


offensive 


In reference to the importance of 
military surveys, he makes the follow- 
ing just observations— 


‘“The commander of the army of the 


south says, emphatically, in a late com- 
munication to the Adjutant-General, ‘ Had 
the topographical engineers been em- 


ployed in their appropriate duties in Flo- 
vear of the sixteen since we 
country, from 


rida only one 
obtained possession of the 
two to three millions of dollars might have 
saved in the expenditures of the 
war. The ignorance of the topogra- 
phy of the country, here complained 
of, exists with regard to other important 
regions of our country, which will, pro- 
bably, sooner or later, ‘become the theatres 
of war; and I earnestly hope the depart- 
ment will have it in its power to remedy 
this defect by confining the members of 
the corps to their appropriate duties, of 
examining and surveying the country for 
the purposes of national improvements, 
and national defence, and superintending 
the erection of national works.” 


been 
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The Corps of Topographical Engi- 
peers is recruited from the Military 
Academy. The Corps of Engineers, 
(engineers of fortifications), as the 
older corps, selects the highest on the 
jist of graduates, when it requires ad- 
ditional officers, and the next are as- 
signed (if wanted) to the Topographi- 
cal Engineers. Practically, the gradu- 
ates have been alternately, from year 
to year, alloted to the two corps. Some 
difficulty having arisen, in 1842, in the 
distribution of cadets amongst the dif- 
ferent branches of the service, Mr. Se- 
cretary Spencer issued instructions to 
the Academic Staff on the subject, in 
which he says— 


“In my opinion, the services of the to- 


— engineers require an extent of 


nowledge, a comprehensiveness of mind, 
andadepth of thought, equal at least to 
anv other branch of service ; and I think 
the arrangement of the different corps and 
arms should be as follows:—Engineers, 
Topographical Engineers, Ordnance, Ar- 
tillery, Cavalry, Infantry. And itis hoped, 
that while no efforts are made to depre- 
ciate any particular corps, a just regard to 
the great interests of the country, which are 


so intimately connected with the duties of 


topographical engineers, will induce a fair 
appreciation of the talent and acquire- 
ment necessary to their performance.” 


In 1837, the Senate of the United 
States, directed by resolution, that a 
compilation should be made, and pub- 
lished under the supervision of the 
chief topographical engineer, and the 
Secretary of the Senate of * Reports 
and draughts of surveys, for the im- 
provement of harbours and rivers, and 
the construction of roads and canals, 
and other documents relating to the 
same, with brief extracts from the 
journals of the Senate and House of Ke- 
presentatives, showing the proceedings 
connected with those reports.” The 
work of re-printing these documents 
was commenced by Messrs. Gales and 
Seaton, printers to the Senate, and, we 
understand, that four volumes, includ- 
ing selections from reports and maps, 
from 1789 to 1830, have been complet- 
ed; but for some unknown reason have 
been neither bound nor published. It 
cannot, we think, be too much regret- 
ted that the re-printing of those impor- 
tant papers had been arrested so 
early, as a judicious selection from the 
remaining reports, which might have 
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been condensed into two or three addi- 
tional volumes, would have been a 
most valuable acquisition to our national 
fund of scientific knowledge. Besides 
which, it would have afforded an in- 
teresting history of the public works 
constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The amount of useful information, in 
the form of reports, memoirs, maps, 
charts and plans, stowed away in the 
archives of the topographical bureau, 
would be almost incredible to those 
not familiar with the fact ; and it is to 
be hoped that some measure may be 
adopted to turn them to a more useful 
account. Some of these papers have, 
as we learn, attracted apparently, more 
attention in Europe than at home ; and 
have been re-printed in handsome style. 
We find the following reference to this 
subject in the Investigator, a very clever 
magazine, devoted to literature and 
science, published in Washington city. 


‘In conversation, a short time ago, with 
a gentleman of science, and much reading, 
on the subject of the injustice of English 
writers to American genius and talent, he 
observed that there was an English peri- 
odical, of rare merit, which seemed dis- 
posed to make some atonement for the 
Injustice of the rest. We desired him to 
give usa reference to it in writing, and to 
state also the names of the persons, and 
their works, that had been favorably men- 
tioned in the journal in question. He sent 
us the next day the following brief, but 
highly gratifying statement: 

“The publications to which I alluded, 
in conversing with you, a few days since, 
is called, ‘ Papers on subjects connected 
with the duties of the corps of royal engi- 
neers.’ It is of the quarto form, the letter- 
press being of the most beautiful descrip- 
tion, and the numerous graphic illustra- 
tions, which it contains, of the highest 
specimens of art. It is an annual pub- 
lication, mostly of the professional papers 
of the officers of the British engineers, 
and is regarded as a standard work in 
England. It embraces military memoirs, 
sketches of campaigns, descriptions of 
sieges and of fortresses, and papers on civil 
engineering. Such is its high} character, 
that the ‘ Civil Engineer’s and Architect's 
Journal,’ a work of the highest merit, re- 
commends it in the strongest terms to 
the civil engineer.’ 4 

“It must be regarded as no small com- 
pliment to our service, that the editor of 
‘ Professional Papers’ had commenced the 
re-publication of the reports of our officers 
of topographical engineers. The third 
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volume contains a very complimentary 


notice of Major Turubull’s memoir on the 
construction of the cofferdams for the 
pie rs of the Potomac aqueduct, which, 


from the 
nal report, yet conveys a most striking and 
detailed account of that must difficult and 
important work. 

“The 7th volume contains, entire, a re- 
port, from Captain W. H Swift, of the 
Corps ot Topog sraphical Engineers, on the 
wrought-iron beacon at 


although much condensed origi- 


con eae tion of a 


Black Rock Ledge, near Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; and a report on some of the 
most important of the hydraulic works of 

lolland, by ( capes George W. Hughes, 
Corps of Topographical Engineers. Both 
these papers were appe nded to ihe an nual 
report of Colonel Abert, chief of Ti ra- 
phi il Engineers, to the Secretary o f W: ir, 
exhibiting the progress made by the offi- 
cers under his orders, for the year 1843, 


—one of thedocuments acco mpanying the 


President’s message for that year. 


Iron Beacon has 
e! tirely new 
design, modification of the 
light-houses at Port Fleetwood, and 
that on the Maplin Shoals, constructed 
by the Trinity House, 
Mitchel’s screw a s: amode of build- 
ing admirably adapte xd to many locali- 
ties on our low sandy southern coast, 
and combining, in an eminent degree, 
the pre-requisites of stability and eco- 
nomy ot cost. 

The harbor of Black Rock lies about 
eighteen miles westward of New -Ha- 
ven, and is very important as a harbor 
of refuge, being more resorted to in 
than any other in the sound. 
We learn from Captain Swift's report, 
that, in a pe riod of twelve years, three 
stone beacons had been erected and des- 


The 


been 


Black Rock 


erected after an 


being a 


storms 


on the plan of 
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troyed, at a cost to the United States of 
more than $21,000. 

In Mar< h, 184: Sia Cc ongress again pro- 
vided for the construction of another 
beacon on this important ledge ; and it 
appears that the Secretary of the Trea. 
sury, to whose department these works 
belong, being, naturally enough, dig. 
trustful of the plans on which the 
previous beacons had been erected, re. 
quoted the Secretary of War to place 
the building of the new work in charge 
of the topographical bureau—a request, 
fortunately, complied with. The en. 
tire cost of the iron work and founda- 
tion was about 84, and the time con- 
sumed in the tion Ww 
months. The 


‘ 


this object wi 


500, 
constru 8 thre 
amount appropriated for 
s $10,000, of which sum 
save “d by assigning 
the superintendence of the work toa 
skilful The 
beacon is built in the Pe of a trunca- 
ted pentagonal pyramid ; and is formed 
of six wrought-iron one of 
which is placed vertically in the centre, 
the other five being arranged in a slant- 
The feet of the 
shafts are inserted two and a half feet 
into the stone foun and secured 
in their places by heavy wrought-iron 
wedges. 


about $5,500 was 


and scientific ngineer. 


shafts, 


ing position around it. 


lation, 


There are many other very inferest- 
ing topics connected with the duties of 
the ¢ Topographical Engineers, 
to which we cannot even allude for the 
want of but, in conclusion, 
we recommend an attentive pe rusal of 
the reports of Colonel Abert to those 
who feel any curiosity on the subject of 
the public works executed by the go- 
vernment of the United States—they 
will find it labor well bestowed. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 


« Talking of circumstantial evidence, 
[can tell you a story, in point, of an 
affair that happened within my own 
personal knowledge, if you wish to 
hear it.” 

The speaker was one of a group that 
stood upon the promenade-deck of the 
Empire, one day last summer, as she 
glided among the glories of the Hudson, 
on her downward passage from the po- 
litical capital of the state to the com- 
mercial and financial capital of the union. 
This group had been collected by an 
animated discussion between two pro- 
fessional-looking disputants, respecting 
the necessity and propriety of killing 
men as @ punishment for murder. The 
members of it were apparently all stran- 
gers to each other, and to the dispu- 
tants, one of whom, from his appear- 
ance in general, and his white cravat in 
particular, and from his frequent quota- 
tions from Scripture—his constant itera- 
tion of such phrases as “divine ven- 
geance,” “holy indignation, “ God’s 
unmutable laws,’’ &c., his wordy rhe- 
toric, false logic, and bad temper, I took 
to be of that smali class of narrow- 
minded and short-sighted religionists 
who are ever ready to brand reform 
with the reproach of infidelity; who 
fancy an earthquake endangering the 
foundations of God's church in every 
step of human improvement—who look 
upon every discovery in science as an 
attack upon Moses—every new moral 
maxim as an insult to Solomon—every 
philanthropic movement as a contempt 
of our Saviour; a class who seem to 
think the very drivel and slaver of the 
pilgrims essential to the existence of the 
shrine; and who, by this sort of nasty 
conservatism, do more harm to the cause 
of religion than all the infidels in the 
world: more harm than their liberal 
and enlightened brethren of the cloth 
are able to counteract. 

The conversation, at first so spirited 
as to excite the interest and attention of 
a number of ladies, who had moved 
themselves up soas to be within hearing 
had begun to flag. The arguments for 
and against had been pretty nearly ex- 
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hausted, and the combatants were be- 
ginning, in the lull of the battle, to draw 
off their polemical cohorts, preparatory 
to a peace, both parties satisfied with 
the uti possidetis, although the specta- 
tors could distinguish no great differ- 
ence between it and the statu quo ante 
bellum. 

It was at this opportune moment that 
the speaker, a square-built, red-faced, 
comfortable-looking man, proposed to 
tell his story. Of course, there was a 
general expression of assent; so clear- 
ing his throat with a preparatory 
‘*hem,” and stowing his quid a little 
more compactly, after shifting it from 
starboard to larboard, he began : “ 

‘‘l ama sailor, or rather was, for it 
is a good many years since I gave up 
ploughing the deep and took to turning 
furrows upon the land. Just forty years 
ago I was in command of a little full- 
rigged brig, called the Moresco, belong- 
ing to Baltimore. We were bound for 
Liverpool, and from there to the Cape 
de Verds, for a cargo of salt, and thence 
home. My crew consisted of three 
men and a boy, rather short handed you 
may think for a long voyage, but sai- 
lors were in demand, and my vessel was 
a little bit of a thing, and required but 
few to manage her; besides, I was 
young then, and felt myself about equal 
to the watch of a small frigate alone; 
and in addition there was the mate, who 
had come on board of me with the re- 
putation of being as active au officer as 
ever stepped across a ship's gangway. 
Mr. Clark, James C. Clark, I think, 
was his name, was a young man, about 
thirty, but he had been to sea pretty 
much all his life. Report said, for I 
didn’t know much of him personally, 
that he was a good sailor, but a regular 
marine Tartar; a thorough-going disci- 
ple of the ‘ Hell-afloat system.’ ” 

Here there was a movement of in- 
creased interest, especially among the 
ladies ; and one of the gentlemen em- 
bodying the curiosity of the auditors, 
demanded of the captain an explanation 
of the principles of the system he had 
mentioned. 
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“Tt isa system,” replied the captain, 
“much in vogue formerly, and which, 
I am sorry to say, has not been en- 
tirely done aw: ay with to this day. It 
is a system, the fundamental principle 
of which is, that a sailor, I mean a re- 
gular ‘ “fore-the-mast’ dufl-eater, a real 
‘ Jack-nasty-face,’ is the 1 
a depravity y; that, as the phrase 

‘the better you try to se rve him, the 
worse he tries to serve you:’ and that 
it is necessary to continual! y work him, 
and curse him, and flog him, to make 
him earn the salt-junk and rusty pork 
apon which he is half-starved.’ 

“ But surely,’ 
the listening group, ** such a system can 
find no advocate in the American ser- 
vice in the present day ?” 

The captain turned to the speaker, 
and deliberately eyed him with a pe- 
culiarly benign e x pre ssion, re nde re l 
somewhat quizzical by a slight pursing 
of the lips. 

** You believe,” at last exclaimed the 
captain, ‘‘in the progress of humanity ; 
in the march of mind; inthe develop- 
ment of the genius of Am«e wea civili- 
zation, don’t you? Well, it is a com- 
fortable belief, but if you want to kee p 
it, never go to before the mast- 
if you do, ten chances to one you will 
have it knocked out of you W ith a mar- 
ling-spike or a belaying-pin, as soon as 
your officers get you mto blue water. 
I'm sorry to say it, but I have 
things at sea, that if told shore 
would make even the judges of the Ma- 
rine Court stare; and I have pretty 
good reason to know, that Jack he as, to 
this day, occasional opportunities of 


sea 


seen 


seeing some of the * Devil’s doings’ 
when he can’t help it. But I’m going 
rather ‘large:’ so vou see, I'll just 


board my ja wing-tacks and brace sharp- 
up to my story. 

‘This Mr. Clark, as I was mention- 

x, had the reputation of being a good 
sailor and an active officer, but it was 
said that he never could get a crew to 
sail with him the second time; and that 
more than once he had to secrete him- 
self while his ship was in port, and join 
her only at the last moment, in order to 
avoid arrest at the complaint of some of 
his misused men. But so far from this 
being against him, there were not a few 
old sea-dogs who really thought that it 
was in his favor; and even I, at that 
time, had no very clear idea of the dis- 
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incarnat ion of 


exclaimed another of 
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tinction between a 

hard one. Glad, at 
when Mr. Clark joined the brig, and 
commenced helping to stow the cargo, } 
soon found that report had not belied hig 
character, and that he was a thorough 
driving fellow, who knew what work 


£0 vd officer and a 
any rate, was ] 


meant, and how to have it done. He 
was evidently disposed to severity, 
with cartmen, stevedores, and others: 
but I could perceive no evidences of 
capriciousness or downright bad tem. 
per. 

‘Tn a few days, owing mainly to his 
activity and enerzy, the cargo was 
aboard and stowed, and the brig ready 


Our crew consisting, as | have 
1 


for sea. 


said, of three men and a boy, came on 
board, and the wind shifting immedi. 
atelyjto ‘ free.’ we ‘ sheeted-home’ every 
thing an | stoo le out to sea. : 
*“ We had been out but a very fey 
davs when I became convinced that Mr. 
Clark’s manner was, to the full, 





rough as I had heard it re 
Hardly an order ci ‘ 
unaccompanied by 
probrious epithe 
liberal 
Up m seve ral occasi 

) 


prese 





was he in 





with him, but he pl 

justification the necessity of the case, 
that I was compelled to him have 
his wav. It is alwavs a delicate thing 


for a captain to meddle w ith 
authority : dis 
and upon any di 


to suffer. 


el 
is the n 


| 
Iriine 
priie 





sacreement li 
it is sure 

“ Another reason for my indis} 
to interfere with the exercise of 


Clark, of his aut 


sition 
Mr. 


wh way, 


hority in his o 


was the fact, that his displays of bad 
temper were not wholly unprovoked. 
Had I had Job himself for first officer, 
sure I am that his well-tried pa 1enee 


would hard! y he ve enal bled him to re- 
the tem} of flourishin 
rope’s-end, at least a dozen times a 
{ was frequently prow ked beyon 
bounds by the ‘the me 

“For a small crew hardly a worse 


sist itation 


conduct of 





one could have been selec ted. One of 
the three men was willing enough, but 
he was slow and st The others 
were smart, active fellows, but real 
grumbling, growling rascals, who had 
made un their minds, from the first, 
never to lift a hand or stir e foot when 
they could help it. They had both 


been in the English service, and al- 
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though Americans, they had acquired 
all the vices of the E nglish sailor. In 
fact, I recollect _ one of them told me 
that he had made three voyages in a 
Canadian-timber ship, where, every 
time they reefed topsails, the officers 
were compe lled to chase the men up the 
rigging with handspikes. 

“ To these two men, whose names 
wore the usnal sailor-hailing handles, 
Jack and Bill, the mate had taken a 
supreme dislike, and the *y to him. At 
last things got to be so bad, that not an 
order of his did they pretend to obey, 
unless it was accompanied with a curse 
and a blow; and not unfrequently, in 
the night, during the mate’s watch, 
when only three persons were on deck, 
have I been aroused from sleep by the 
sound « pe rope’s end on Bill’s back, 
and his yells of rage and pain. 

“Well, in this way, cursing and 


grumbling, and flogging, as thousands of 


vessels have done since, We made our 
course across the Atlantic. Had I 
known as much then as I do now, 
things would have been different. I 
would have resolutely set my face 
against Mr. Clark’s brutal and badger- 
ing ways on the one hand, and on the 
other ] would have triced up Mr. Bill 
or Jack to the rigging upon the first 
sufficient provocation, given them three 
dozen with the cats, in regular man-o’- 
war style, called the accounts square, 
and treated them milk lly until they had 
run up another score, to be wiped off in 
the same way. They would soon have 
understood how the land lay, and have 
come to the conclusion that it was time 
to luff up a bit, and leave off backing 
and filling round mutiny point. There 
never was a sailor who wouldn’t knock 
under to a due mixture of severity and 
kindness: but this constant hectoring 
only makes him feel bad, and disposes 
him to run his head against a marling- 
spike or a belaying-pin, whenever he 
sees his tormentor have it in hand. 
However, I was young then, as I have 
said, and didn’t know as much as I do 
now. 

“ We left Liverpool, and if it was bad 
before we got there, it was much worse 
after we left. Often and often I wished 
the voyage over, and that Clark and his 
two bass-drums, as he used to call them, 
were paid off anddischarged. Gene- 
rally I enjoy the sea; it is such a grand 
place for sentiment. I like to come on 
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deck, and after giving an extra pull or 
two upon the halyards and braces, to 
walk up and down, and study the cease- 
less playof light upon the curling hissing 
hills of water. I love to stretch mvyse if 
upon the booby-hatch or hen-coop, and 
gaze up into the clear blue vault of 
heaven, until the stars show themselves 
in the daylight, and you don’t so much 
as say thankye, but look right past 
them, up, up, to the pure sapphire, 
where no sunbeams are needed—where 
God lives, and hosts of angels float in 
his breath around his Eternal Throne. 
I love to lean over the taffrail, and lower 
my soul out like a deep-sea lead, down, 
down into the fathomless caves of the 
ocean! I love all this kind of thing, 
and enjoy myself very much: not that 
I suppose that my imagination is up to 
the flights of many of our great Ameri- 
can poets; or that I can feel the senti- 
ment of the situation as fully even as 
many a seasick girl on her first voyage ; 
but still [ love to indulge myself, as far 
as my slender gifts in the sentimental 
line will permit ; ond, as I said, general- 
ly I enjoy myself at sea very much. But 
this voyage was an exception—I could 
neither read, sleep, or think ; and as for 
anything like a quiet communion with 
nature, it was out of the question, in 
such a perfect marine pandemonium as 
the Moresco. 

‘In three weeks we reached Mayo, 
the island to which we were bound, 
and anchored in the roadstead. While 
getting in our cargo of salt, which took 
us about two weeks, things went on ra- 
ther more quietly, but it was only a 
lull before the storm. T'wo days out 
from Mayo our third man fell sick, and 
was compelled to keep his berth. This 
reduced the mate’s wateh to himself 
and Bill, while my watch was compos- 
ed of Jack and the boy. 

“It was in the mate’s middle-watch. 
on the fourth night after we had started 
for home, that I was aroused by the 
usual sounds of Mr. Clark’s voice, in 
tones of high passion. I heard him ex- 
claim, with an oath, ‘I'll have your 
life, you villain! I'll murder you! 
and then followed a torrent of impreca- 
tions. ‘To this some muttered reply 
was made, which, as I was almost half 
asleep at the moment, I could not un- 
derstand, and then came a quick, heavy 
tread of feeton deck. ‘D n you,’ 
exclaimed the mate, ‘I'll cut your 
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heart out.’ And then I heard a noise 
of scuffling—a choaking sound—a 
crashing blow, and the fall of a body on 
deck. 

« At this moment I was sensible, from 
the motion of the brig, that she was 
rapidly falling-off from the wind, and 
fearing that she would come round 
by the lee and be taken aback, I jump- 
ed from my berth, and while slipping 
on my clothes, I shouted to Mr. Clark to 
mind his helm ; but he made no answer. 

“I stopped only for my trowsers and 
pea-jacket, and hurried up. As I emer- 
ged trom the companion-way, I heard a 
heavy splash in the water, over the 
starboard-quarter, and I saw Mr. Clark 
leaning over the bulwark, and with one 
hand holding on by the maintopmast 
breast backstay. 

‘Is I stepped towards him he turned, 
and a flash from the binnacle-lamp 
lighted up his countenance ; its expres- 
sion was awful—a look of horror and 
fear was rapidly chasing from his fea- 
tures the grin of rage and the flush of 
physical exertion. 

‘*+ Lower away the boat,’ he sudden- 
ly shouted, in accents of the wildest 
agony ;—‘ lower away the boat, quick, 
quick—Bill has jumped overboard— 
save him, for God’s sake !” 

“* Hold !’ I exclaimed, ‘ belay that,’ 
as Mr. Clark jumped to the taffrail, and 
began to cast off the boat-falls. 

“+ Into the boat! quick, into the 
boat !”’ shouted the mate, in a hoarse and 
convulsed tone. 

“+Stop, Mr. Clark,’ said I, laying 
my hand upon his shoulder, and draw- 
ing him back from the taffrail, * What 
shall we man the boat for?’ 

“¢For Bill—Bill is overboard—he 
jumped overboard.’ 

*+¢If Bill is overboard,’ interposed 
Jack, in a surly tone, ‘its the best 
place for him,I guess: look at this--- 
and Jack stretched out his hand in the 
binnacle-light. 

“ * Blood! how is that 1’ 

*** Why, here on deck—and see, you 
can feel it on the quarter-rail ; and here 
is some hair mixed with it. Bill’s hair, 
by G , exclaimed Jack, holding a 
lock of bloody hair in the light of the 
galley-lantern, that the old wooden- 
legged black cook now brought forward. 

«+ And see here, here is his knife, all 
covered with blood—TI heard Clark ask 
him for it not ten minutes since. 





““* Mr. Clark,’ continued Jack, side. 
ling up to the mate, with a most trucg. 
lent and lowering visage and tone 
‘you'll swing for this, if there’s any 
law in the land. I heard himery my. 
der, and I’ve heard you threaten to 
take his life more than once.’ 

**Man the boat! man the boat! 
shrieked the mate, wringing his hands, 
and frantically grasping the boat-falls, 

* At this moment it occurred to me, 
that perhaps the sailor might have 
been merely wounded ; and although the 
chance of picking him up was so small, 
it was worth the attempt, if only for 
the mate’s sake. So, directing the boy 
to hoist a lantern into the rigging, while 
the old cook was to mind the helm, and 
keep the brig aback, the boat was low. 
ered, and jumping into it, with Jack 
and the mate, | pushed off. With such 
convulsive strength did Mr. Clark bend 
to his oar, that I had to direct the whole 
force of the rudder against him, to keep 
him from pulling Jack round-and-round, 
Stoutly we rowed out in the blackness 
to leeward, till the light in the distant 
brig shone like a fixed star, so small the 
parallax, or change in the angle of 
vision, as it rose and fell upon the unda- 
lating sea. Frequently we stopped 
and listened ; and frequently the mate’s 
agonized voice went over the hissing 
waste of waters, but no groan of the 
dying came back in reply. 

“*There’s not much use in this 
work,’ exclaimed Jack. 

“I knew that he spoke the trath; 
and after two hours hard pulling, | 
sternly silenced Mr. Clark’s remon- 
strances, and ordered the boat back to 
the brig. As we mounted to the deck, 
the purplish light of dawn streamed 
across the water. The murderer tum- 
ed his ghastly face towards me, and in 
a half-inquiring tone, exclaimed, ‘he 
jumped overboard.’ I looked him stea- 
dily in the eye for a moment, and deli- 
berately shook my head. His lips be- 
came of a blueish-white: his breath 
seemed to fail him; and staggering for- 
ward, he threw himself across the 
companion-hatch and sobbed violently. 
The stern, hard man was all goue. 

* All day he sat in the cabin upon 
the transom, with his head bowed upon 
his hands. I left him the cabin pretty 
much to himself, but I could not help, 
as I walked the deck, taking an occa- 
sional glance at him through the sky- 
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light. In the afternoon he roused him- 
self a little, took a look out of the 
cabin-windows, got out his desk, and 
wrote steadily for an hour ; and super- 
scribing several letters, directed one of 
them in words, that in the distance, 
looked very much like my name. This 
was suspicious. I saw that he had 
made up his mind to something—what 
was it? What could it be but suicide? 
It was clearly my duty to prevent this, 
or at any rate to give him a longer time 
to think about it; so just at sunset I 
called Jack and the boy, and went 
down into the cabin. I at once address- 
ed myself to the criminal, told him 
plainly my suspicions ; told him that I 
knew he intended to throw himself 
overboard; and that as I was deter- 
mined he should do no such thing, at 
least for the present, I had come to the 
resolution of putting him in irons ;—he 
started, appeared for the moment some- 
what astonished, but readily submitted 
without saying a word, 

“The next morning we were spoken 
by a brig, which proved to be a United 
States man-of-war, five days out from 
Porta Prayo, in the island of St. Jago, 
and bound for the Chesapeake. The 
first lieutenant came aboard of us, and 
after hearing my story, took me back 
with him to see his captain, who deci- 
ded at once to transfer Mr. Clark to his 
vessel, and carry him home for trial. 
Atthe same time he loaned me three 
ac: fellows, to supply his place, with- 
out which I could not have got along 
at all, seeing that my third man was 
likely to be, for some time, confined to 
his berth. When all was arranged, we 
filed-away and stood on in company, 
both being bound for the capes of the 
Chesapeake. The man-of-war, how- 
ever, out-sailed us, and it was not until 
aweek after her arrival that I got in 
with the Moresco. In the meantime 
Mr. Clark had been handed over to 
those who had jurisdiction on shore ; 
and as soon as we arrived all hands 
were ordered up as witnesses, and pre- 
parations for his trial at once commen- 
ced. Somehow or another they were 
not as long about such kind of things 
then, asnow. The lawyers were not 
80 expert in staving off cases and 
bamboozling judges; and the juries 
just as leave hang a man as look at 
him, if he had fairly thrust his head in 
the noose. There has been a change 
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since then, whether for the better or 
worse, I can’t say, but I suppose 
for the better. The truth is, I've 
seen so many changes, that in the be- 
ginning I was a little dubious about, 
turn out so well in the end, that 
I’m determined never to say anything 
new is wrong again. Why, I’ve seen 
the time when I’ve thought that a ship 
was no ship unless her shrouds were 
cat-harpened in as tightly as the ribs of 
a Broadway belle. I’ve turned up my 
nose at chain-cables, and d ned the 
lubber’s eyes who first dared to lead the 
maintopmast stay anywhere else than 
to the head of the foremast ; butif Iwas 
at anchor on rocky ground, off a lee- 
shore, wouldn’t I like to have iron 
ground-tackle to hang by ? or if a heavy 
lurch whipped out my foremast, wouldn’t 
I be glad that my maintopmast stay 
wasn’t fastened to the head of it? No, 
no, the world is not so perfect yet that 
one could wish it to stand still. There 
are cat-harpens on the shrouds of so- 
ciety that would be well to get rid of; 
and there are many improvements in 
the mode of setting up and rattling- 
down the standing-rigging ; why, it is 
only within a short time that it has been 
found that the great national ark car- 
ries her spar easier when you slacken 
the stays; and that in working to wind- 
ward you must not round-in the lee- 
braces too taught, or what you make 
up in pointing you'll lose in going 
ahead. 

‘* Well, well,” continued the captain 
to his auditors, “I see that you think 
that I am going rather large; but just 
wait a minute till I put my helm down, 
and brace up again once more, and I'll 
weather the whole story in half the 
shake of a shark’s tail. 

‘‘ It is not necessary to go into a long 
account of the trial. Suffice it to say, 
that my evidence, light as I could make 
it, was heavy against the prisoner. I 
was compelled to testify to the bad 
blood between him and the dead man— 
the words and sounds I heard that night 
—the splash in the water—the atti- 
tude of Clark over the bulwark— the 
blood and hair found on the deck and 
rail. But if my evidence was hard, 
Jack’s was still harder: he swore that 
the mate had told him, two or three 
times, that he, the mate, ‘ would have 
Bill's life.’ He swore that, not more 
than three minutes before the row, he 
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heard Mr. Clark ask Bill for his sheath- 
knife; that shortly, he heard the mate 
say *‘ D—n you, I’ 1] murder you ;’ that 
there was a scufiling and the sound of 
two or three blows, and a cry of mur- 
der, to which he should have paid no 
attention, had it not have been for the 
low and peculiar tone in which it was 
uttered; that, upon this, he sprung 
upon deck, and saw the mate in the very 
act of lifting the body over the quarter- 
bulwark. 

‘The evidence of the sick man, boy 
and cook, was all, as far as it went, to 
the same effect; and by the time it 
was all in, it wasall up with Mr. Clark-- 
he didn’t need a long speech from the 
district attorney to finish him; without 
that, he stood no more chance for his 
life than a flying-fish does among a 
school of dolphins. The jury brought 
him guilty, after about fifteen minutes’ 
deliberation, and next day the judge 
sentenced him to be hanged.” 

+ And was he hanged?” demanded 
one of the group of listeners, as the 
captain paused in his story. 

‘“‘ Certainly,” replied the captain; 
“they put a rope around his neck, and, 
knocking out the platform from beneath 
him, left him dancing the pirate’s jig 
upon nothing. He kicked and strug- 
gled for a long time; but I suppose that 
made the sight more instructive—a 
greater moral lesson. Oh! he was 
hanged by the neck until he was dead, 
for I saw the body afterwards.” 

“ And it served him right,” exclaim- 
ed the gentleman who had been the 
advocate of capital punishment in the 
recent dispute—* served him right; it 
was a clear case of murder.” 

‘Yes, it was a clear case—a very 
clear case; and yet, to my certain 
knowledge, there was no murder about 
* 

*“* How exclaimed a dozen 
voices. ‘ Do you think that he did not 
mean to kill the sailor ?”” 

“1 don’t think at all; I know. I know 
not only that he did not mean to kill the 
man, but that no man was killed.” 

An expression of increased interest 
now escaped the group, which gathered 
up closer around the narrator. 

“Listen,” he continued, “and Ill 
just reel off my yarn, and whip the fag- 
end of it in half’ a minute. 

‘‘It was about five years afterwards 
that I took a cargo of tobacco to Gibral- 
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tar, to supply the contrabandistas, who, 
under the broad and powerful shield of 
the English flag, make the Rock q 
depot for goods to be smuggled into 
Spain. Well, | was ashore one day, 

attending to the sale of some goods at 
auction in Commercial Square, when, 

among the sailors who were loite ring 
about, I saw one whose face struck me 
as being very familiar, but whose name 
I could not recollect. He passed on, 
and I should have thought no more 
about it, such things being common 
enough, had there not been some thing 
in the fellow’s look that struck me as 
being very peculiar, and induced me to 
pause and think where | had seen him, 
Suddenly, a recollection of the Moresco 
business came over me like a blaze of 
sheet lightning in a dark night. ‘ That's 
either Bill, Bill’s twin brother, his 
ghost, or the devil.’ said I, as I jumped 
from a tobacco hogshead, and almost 
knocked down the American Consul, 
and fairly running over two Moors, 
three Jews, and a jackass, took after 
the sailor, who was still in sight. AsI 
came up with him, he turned, and] 


could see at once that he recognised 


me. He touched his tarpaulin, took 
my offered hand, and called me by 
name: there could be no doubt that he 


was the identical Bill. 

““*] suppose, captain,’ 
you thought that I had to Davy 
Jones’ long ago; but you see I'm alive 
and flapping. How have you been this 
long time? how is my old friend, Mr. 
Clark ?’ 


said he, ‘that 


gone 


“é Mr. Clark!’ said I, ‘Mr. Clark 
was hanged!’ 
‘«¢Hanged! the d—l! why that’s 


worse luck than I ever wished him. I 
only expected that his watch would 
pitch him overboard some dark night. 
But what was he hanged for ?’ 

“+ For murdering you.’ 

‘“¢For murdering me!’ exclaimed 
Bill, in astonishment; and I had to re- 
peat the assertion, with an account 
of the whole affair, to convince him of 
its truth. ‘ And now,’ said I, ‘how is 
it that I see you alive ?’ 

‘* We walked out upon the bastion, 
and took a seat upon the banquette, when 
Bill began his story, which it would be 
tiresome to tell in his The 
amount of it was, that he had fre quent- 
ly threatened Mr. Clark that he would 
jump overboard, and that he had nearly 


words. 
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made up his mind several times to do the love of life returned, and induced 
¢o; that he came on deck that night, him to exert his powers as a swimmer 
feeling sore from a recent flogging, and to sustain himself upon the surface. 
somewhat excited by drink, which he He kept up until just at daylight, when, 
and Jack had bribec d the old cook to his strength being quite spent, he saw 
steal from the cabin; that for some a large ship bearing down upon him. 
time Mr. Clark had the helm, and that She came so close as to hear his feeble 
after asking for his knife and ret»rning hail, and lowering a boat, picked him 
it again, Mr. Clark ordered him to take up and took him on board, where rest 
the wheel—to which he, Bill, replied and kind nursing soon restored him to 
that it was not his turn yet, and that strength. The wound in his side was 
he, the mate, might lash it or leave it, slight, and healed up completely before 
and be d—ned. Upon this, the row the ship reached Liverpool. Since that 
commenced. Mr. Clark jumped athim, time Bill had been knocking about the 
struck him a blow in the face, and world from various ports, until at last 
knocked him down; and that, in falling, his luck had brought him to Gibraltar ; 
his knife came out of the sheath, and, and there he stood before me, a living 
getting under him, inflicted a wound in proof of the fallibility of human testi- 
his side ; that, as soon as he could get mony, and the danger of relying upon 
upon his feet, maddened by rage, pain, circumstantial evidence. 

and drink, and reckless of life, but anx- “*] don’t want to see any more 
ious to spite Mr. Clark, he had jumped hanging matches,’ said the captain, after 
upon the bulwark, resolved to throw a pause, drawing a piece of cavendish 
himself into the sea; that Mr. Clark from his pocket, and politely tendering 
seized him, and endeavored to drag it to his auditors: ‘I don’t want to see 
him on board; and that it was Mr. any more great moral lessons pres ached 
Clark’s voice that cried for help. With from the gallows or the yard-arm ;’ and 
a sudden effort, Bill tore from the twisting off a piece of the dainty weed, 
mate’s grasp, and sank into the water. the captain marched off, with the con- 
In falling, he struck his head in the scious air that always marks your ha- 
main chains, and for a long time was bitual raconteur, when he thinks that 
insensible. Upon coming to himself, he has told a story in point. 


NIGHT. 
A FRAGMENT. 
BY D. W. C. ROBERTS. 


Anp now ‘tis Night.—Sleep, with its downy wing, 
Touches the eyes of mértals, and their souls 
Oblivious soar away i’ the land of wonders. 

The lawyer now forgets the jar of suits ; 

The laborer the sweat and toils of day ; 

The worldly man the tedium of life’s 

Felicities ; the unfortunate and sad 

The occasion of their tears—and all through thee, 
God's gift—sweet blessing, thou rich sleep! 


But if thou findest eyes thou canst not close, 
Which pain and care keep open and fixed, ‘till 
The very brain is numbed, and the heart bleeds— 
Q, then go—gentle, sweet sleep, and beseech 
Thine own pale brother kindly forth to come, 
Now not unwelcome—terrible albeit— 

He is life's true physician and the last ! 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE, 


Tue unsettled state of the foreign rela- 
tions of the country have continued to ex- 
ercise an untoward influence upon finan- 
cial affairs. A manifest hesitancy is dis- 
coverable in those quarters to which the 
public have been accustomed to look for 
financial facilities. Those who have con- 
trol of the great reservoirs of money, seem 
to regard the future with doubt, if not 


with distrust; and, therefore, there is not 
that free action in the application of mone 
to loans, which ordinarily distinguishes 
corporate movements in times presenting 
no greater commercial causes for alarm 
than does the present. The condition of 
the banks of New-York State, on the first 
of February, as compared with former 
quarterly reports, was as follows : 


IMMEDIATE MEANS AND LIABILITIES OF THE NEW-YORK BANKS. 


Immediate liabilities. Nov. 1843. Aug. 1844, 





DAR icon cccncntin ig 27,389,160. . . .28,757,122....: 
Net circulation......... 12,952,045. ...15,349,205. ... 
NGS oe aoa eee 4,941,514.... 7.744,118.... 
Canal Fund............ 1,157,203.... 1,210,794. ... 
United States.......... 1,645,320.... 3,674,171.... 
WE vcéadcovs «+ «- -48,085,252. . ..56,735,410.... 
Immediate means. 
NB iccbctinesivuseccs 11,502,789... .10,161,974.... 
Cash items....... ninaae 3,102,856.... 4,916,862.... 
WOR civics cavcncesy 14,605,645... ..15,108,836.... 
QNS........2+-....--61,514,129. ...71,643,929.... 


The apprehensions of a serious drain of 
specie, which were entertained in the 
early part of the fall, were not realised, as 
the winter progressed—a circumstance 
which arose partly from the stringent ac- 
tion of the banks themselves; and also 
from the fact, that last year the diminution 
of specie, which amounted to $2,100,000, 
was occasioned, in some degree, by the 
large drafts of the government, to provide 
for the debt which fell due, January Ist, 
1845. This action of the government ope- 
rated to a far less extent this year; and the 
curtailment of the banks, from Nov. to Feb- 
ruary, was not nearly so great as in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year; 
and the expansion of the Seale ied is greater 
now than in February, 1845. The excess of 
immediate liabilities over immediate 
means, is now $41,500,000, against $71- 
897,000 of loans, or 60 per cent. In Feb- 
ruary, 1845, the excess of immediate liabili- 
ties was $36,500,000, against $66,883,098, 
or 55 percent. From the steadiness of 
the general market, however, the compa- 
rative absence of spe culation, and the 
continued watchfulness of the banks, the 
loans are of a character much superior to 
those which, in former years, endangered 
the solvency of the institutions, not so mach 
in consequence of their excessive amount, 
as from the fact, that they represented fic- 
titious property ; and the system of renew- 


als became customary, from inability to 
7 


Nov. 1844. Feb. 1845, Nov.1845. Feb. 184, 


30,3 1,622... .25,976,246....31,773,991. .. 29.654,401 
17,647,182. . . .16,126.394. ...19,366,377. ...18,407,73%3 


5,664.110.... % 3,816,252... 3.296.249... 4,662,073 
1,534,553. 1,607,572. ... 1,581,330.... 806.84 
3,7 26,261... 700,064. ... 3,002,649. ... 2,580,701 











58,023,728. . . .48;226,528° .. .59,020,596. . . .56,201,766 


8,968,092... 6,893,236... 8,854,545... 8,361,388 
6,047,528... 4,839,886.... 5.947,585.... 6,370,302 





15,015,620. . . 11,733,122... ..14,832,120.... 14,731,685 











73,091,738. . ..66,883,098. . . .74,780,435. . . .71,897,580 


realize money. The loans of the banks 
are now active, and a long and severe 
pressure for specie, from any cause, would 
produce rather a liquidation than a sudden 
stoppage. Mercantile enterprise is in 
abeyance, not alone on account of political 
causes, but becanse a new era in the his 
tory of commerce is about to take date, 
The great problem of free trade is about 
to be solved. The hopes of one party, and 
the baseless fears of those who aoa long 
clung to the theory of protection, are about 
to be tested. England, the greatest com- 
mercial nation of modern times, and the 
one with which the United States has the 
greatest connection, is about to throw open 
her doors to the free movement of provi- 
sions and goods; and the United States 
will respond to the reductions that she 
makes in taxes on imports. New and 
hitherto untried elements are, therefore, 
about to enter into the operations of com- 
merce; and, sound as may be the princi- 
les of legislation now to be acted upon 
»y both governments, the natural flow of 
business is checked at their first adoption. 
The future holds out much of promise; 
but the new channels of business about to 
be opened, are not as yet familiar to the 
mercantile public. Itis probable that the 
next news which reaches here, from Eng- 
land, will be, that the large reductions 
proposed by the minister, in the duty on 
corn, and the removal! of those on American 
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rovisions, will have taken place ; and this 
amelioration will have occurred at a time 
when the stock of food, resulting from the 
Jast harvest, known to have been deficient, 
will be daily diminishing in quantity and 
advancing in value. Every succeeding 
week's consumption will require a larger 
roportion of food of foreign growth. 
Oho situation of the grain markets of Eu- 
rope, at this juncture, is such as to give the 
United States almost the monopoly of sup- 
lying the demands of England ; and the 
arge trade in provisions, which sprang up 
betwen the United States and England, asa 
consequence of the amelioration of the 
English tariff of 1842, will receive a new 
impulse; more particularly if the propo- 
reductions in the United States tariff 
take place in October next, admitting in 
return the proceeds of the produce sold 
abroad. Perhaps, however, the greatest 
effect of the proposed change will be 
evinced in the article of cotton. It has 
long been an acknowledged law of the 
cotton trade, that whenever food in Eng- 
land is dear, the consumption of that arti- 
cle, as well as of most other comforts, is 
singularly diminished, and the price falls 
in consequence; and vice versa, when 
food is cheap the consumption increases, 
and the price of the raw material rises 
throughout the south. This being a known 
and regulating principle in the course of the 
cotton trade, every well-informed dealer 
governs himself with reference to the state 
of the’ harvest. In view of this cardinal 
fact, the corn-laws of England, operating, 
as they do, to maintain a high price for 
food, must be regarded as enactments 
against the consumption of cotton, and 
their repeal be looked upon as the perma- 
nent removal of a cause which has pro- 
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duced, occasionally, the most disastrous 
revulsions and the greatest losses on this 
side of the Atlantic. The repeal of the 
corn-laws is advocated avowedly with the 
view of ensuring a permanent cheapness 
of food ; and, as a consequence, of an un- 
interrupted improvement in the cotton 
trade. The means by which this cheap 
food is to be ensured, is to allow the su- 
perabundant produce of the American 
states to flow in, to the extent necessa’ 
to make up the requisite supply for Britis 
consumption, and thereby to draw from the 
western states of America sufficient food to 
keep down the prices in England, as a 
means of enhancing her purchases of the 
great staple of the south; or, in other 
words, the more grain she buys of the west 
the greater sum must she pay the south for 
its cotton. This effect upon cotton must 
also be enhanced by the operation of the 
trade upon the west. Thus, with the re- 
moval of the present prohibitive tax upon 
cotton goods, a large variety of cotton fab- 
rics, now not consumed at all in this coun- 
try, because they are not made here, and 
their import is prohibited, will enter into 
the uses of the people at large, and at the 
moment when this cheap supply comes to 
hand, their ability to buy it will have been 
created by the large sales of their own pro- 
duce to England. The enhanced a 
tion in this country, that may be brought 
about by these means, will probably equal 
200,000 bales. The comparative consump- 
tion of cotton in Great Britain and the 
United States, for a series of years, affords 
singular evidence of the degree in which 
the consumption of cotton goods in the U, 
States has been stifled by the high prices and 
prohibitive taxes. The consumption of cot- 
ton in Great Britain has been as follows: 


Lbs. entered Export in Consumed Ibs. Duty. 
for consumption. yarn goods, &c, in Great Britain. Population. pr head. 
Bete vncces «OREO. octnees 115,507,740. ....... 90,525,148. ....06. 14,391,631...... TE caess 10 per ct. 
eS. 2552 494,766,487. ....... 336,866,327........ 155,900,160........ 18,532,335...... Mei-és4 10 
Increase... .339,733,599........ 221,358,587.......- 118,375,012. .....0. 4,140,704...... 53 
These figures for 1826 are taken from in the tables of Burns’ Glance.” The re- 


Marshall’s Digest of Parliamentary Tables, 
and those for i845 are extracted from 
“Burns’ Glance.” The principle on which 
the weights are estimated, in Marshalli’s Ta- 
bles, is for the goods at one 1». of cotton to 
three yards of cloth, and 10 per cent. allow- 
ance for waste on the actual weight of 
yarn*exported. The same principle holds 


Cotton retained 


for consumption. Weight of 


bales. Ibs. goods imported. 
= 103,483. ..... 34;149,390...... 18,000,000... 
1845... ..389,206..... 159,492,460.....-. 12,342,862... 








Increase, 285,523..... WE DEB soi cdek csicvccsa. 


sult is an increased consumption of 5§ lbs. 
of cotton, per annum, for each inha- 
bitant of Great Britain, notwithstanding 
the “dear food,” and numerous oppres- 
sions which her “ pauper labor” actually 
sustains. If we now turn to the United 
States, for the same period, we have re- 
sults, as follows: 








Consumption. Tbs. per 
Ibs. Population. head. Duty. 
inns 54,149,300. .......9,654.596.....-5$....70c110 
-- 171,835,322. ...... 17,063,353. .... 10 ....80c160 
oesée 117,685,932. .......7,408,757......4% 
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The quantity of cotton taken for con- 
sumption in the United States is that as 
given in the New-York Prices Current, 
which is received as correct, in absence 
of other data. The weight of imported 
goods is estimated on the treasury returns 
at the rate of 3 yards to the Ib. ; as, for in- 
stance, there were imported, in 1845, 
25,027,699 yards of hood cottons, 11,262,- 
468 yards of white, 426,884 yards of vel- 
vets, &c., making 36,716,981 yards; and 
also, 103,869 lbs. of yarns, equal to a weight 
of 12,342,862 lbs. of cotton, not allowing for 
waste. There is a quantity of cotton ta- 
ken into the western and southern facto- 
ries, which does not appear in the returns 
of the Price Current, imasmuch as it does 
not first reach the sea-ports. This may be 
estimated to be about equal to the export 
of foreign cotton goods, and of domestic 
goods exported. The general result then 
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is, that the “ starving’ and “ pauper labor. 
ers” of England have, from 1826 to 1945 
enhanced their consumption of cotion 5% 
lbs. per head, while the United States, the 
greatest cotton-producing country, with all 
its vaunted increase or prosperity has increa. 
sed the consumption but 44 Ibs. per head, 
In the same period England has increased 
her exports of goods, manufactured by 
herself from United States cotton, equal 
to 339,733,599 lbs. of cotton. The increase 
to China and India alone, from 1841 to 
1846, was equal to 60,000,000 lbs. raw cot. 
ton. ‘The United States, on the contrary, 
have not increased their export of cottons 
atall. If we contrast this slow progress 
of the cotton consumption with that of 
coffee in the United States, as compared 
with Great Britain, we shall have results 
as follows : 


CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE. 


United States. Per head. 








Ibs. Ibs. oz. 
PR caasecsecest Se ane 1 Stwee 
ae 107,860,000............. SB: Wiss. 
Increase........ PPE Rs teciciccnoede ee ae 


Here, then, we have the fact, that cot- 
tons in England, forming necessary cloth- 
ing for the masses of the people, being 
lightly taxed, increased faster than in the 
United States, where a monopoly of the 
manufacture is given to a few persons. On 
the other hand, the monopoly of the sup- 

ly of coffee in England is given to the 
ldales ; and in the United States it has been 
Sree of duty since 1832. The consequence 
is, that the consumption of coffee in the 
United States has increased 4lb. 5oz. per 
head, against an increase of 1)b. 2oz. in 
England, in the same time. Cotton goods 
are as necessary to the people as coffee, 
and the increase in the consumption would 
have been as large, had it been equally 
free. This oppressive system has made a 
difference of at least 200,000 bales in the 
demand for the annual crop, and by so 
doing has taken millions of dollars out of 
the pockets of southern planters, and put 
them into those of the English cotton lords. 
As, for instance, an extra demand for 200,- 
000 bales of cotton last year, would have 
raised the value of the whole crop, at least 
4 a cent per |b., or $2 per bale, which 
would have made a difference of $4,0U0,- 
000 in the price paid by England for the 
raw material. In the present year the 
appearances are, that the crop will be 
shorter by some 200,000 bales than last 
year. The annexation of Texas has im- 
perted an activity to the migration of plan- 
ters, with their working hands, which 
will greatly diminish the force employed 


co- 


Per head. 


Great Britain. 


Ibs. Ibs. oz. 
nésoGvucerewetouus HEPES: odveecdnstcare 
odbbeedenevncdaat SEE FEB ccc cccesccek 
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upon the present United States crop; and 
it will not have become available in deve- 
loping the supplies from Texas. This isin 
some degree fortunate, inasmuch as that a 
diminished supplythis year will give stability 
to prices, until the causes for an extended 
consumption shall have more fully deve- 
loped themselv es. In a succeeding year 
it may be fairly estimated, that the ele- 
ments of enhanced consumption, now 
about to be brought into activity, will so 
far have developed themselves as to have 
reversed the operation of the last few 
years, and production will no longer ex- 
ceed demand. Nor will the latter, with 
ering before a blighted harvest, cause enor- 
mous stocks to accumulate, to the ruin of 
the market. A steady and remunerative 
sale for cotton, with a regular increase in 
the quantity produced, added to the large 
drafts which the west must necessarily 
make upon Great Britain, for sales of farm 
produce, will involve very large returns, 
and with those returns the means of in- 
vesting capital safely and profitably. It may 
be expected to draw into the country, in 
a legitimate way, an amount much larger 
than that loaned, in former years, upon 
stocks, with the hope of repayment. 

The advantages which the western 
states in particular will derive from the 
extension of their markets, over the 27, 
000,000 of people in Great Britain and 
Ireland, can scarcely be estimated at the 
present time. One of the first and most 
gratifying effects will probably be, such an 
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increase in the revenues of the public 
works, a8 will furnish ample means for re- 
storing the credit of those states which 
overreached their strength in contracting 
debts for the construction of public works, 
in order to afford an avenue for their pro- 
duce to market. The conviction of this 
fact served to support the prices of the 
stocks of the western states in the London 
market, when the determination of that 
government to admit American produce 
free of duty, was announced. It is true, 
that war fears have indnced the sending of 
some amounts of stocks, long held in En- 
rope, to New-York for sale; but the quan- 


DEBTS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 
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tities are not large, and the general convic- 
tion seems to be, that free trade and com- 
merce will triumph over war and aristoera- 
cy. At the late sessions of the legislatures 
of the several states, some movement has 
been made in all of them towards a pay- 
ment of their delinquent interest ; and, asa 
general whole, the amount of outstanding 
obligations is gradually diminishing. The 
following is a table of the debts of each 
state, distinguishing the rates of interest 
paid. The whole is carefully compiled 
from the official documents presented to 
the several legislatures at the late sessions. 


AND OF THE SEVERAL UNITED STATES, 


FOR JAN., 1846, DISTINGUISHING THE RATE OF INTEREST. 































4 44 5 5} 6 7 Floating. Total. 
United States..... ........ —— 7,004,231 ......... 8,343,886 ........ - 2,297,566 . 
Maine.....-----.. +--+. —_ ————_........... aE doectcen ees 142,166 ..1,739,097 
SISEIES coc. coavcase Sésisase sé 3 ED - btu wes duddems de shbeueet 1,022,339 . 6,071,894 
New-York........ ......-.- .-887,780 .12,776,807 2,148,000 .3,181,782 3,617,136 ......... - 22,641,505 
Pennsylvania ..... ..200,000 ........ .34,786,992 ........ olpttated cccceons & 2,988,554 .3f 221 
Maryland ......... 1,122,000 ..100,000 .10,135 ee eeeeee «dpe G08 ...-.22. 1,464,801 .16,651.684* 
DE ecsicnvin suteewen couavaud wa . oe | 1,406,021 . .7,374,068 
aout Cesclinn Jnee ebbanas mecaeeeeuen 2,434,502 api “800,000 Sntadicale eee cal "3" 
cama e . wanke eh Reese caee waal DAES scsundee Sxaved dan > Oe 
DE ~csetetand #0380008 aavdubad aod BOGE cccsntne oh « shtndes the ebdnnn ae 1,727, 
@Ciic. jie eniusaes weobbes Mab od@hiite seuesans 4 fo 1,200,000 . .4,600,0h.0* 
BIMOMGs o. occ cocccccs cocccccs 6-DERROD cccccccs socsccoges cece ..- -3,914,210 .13.146,765 
Ne a ae se ate « oD ~iswébée a CRS oe wack Be 4 --- -15,358,226* 
Arkansas........ « pa E .c ccc . -2,000,000 ...... -1,284,000 ..5,184,000* 
SUID sb vaccce coscccns cadsewss oa © POO D00 2.2220 2,482,500 . .9,982,500* 
i i ae oO ini ait te ee . «222,261 ..- 91,305 ..1,013,566 
| « cose .sske 5 STONOS Scicecs Oo 283,000 . .4,661,400 
ee ee eS wee . -1,975,250 ..263,166 .1,000,000 ................. ..3,238416 
Ai. des Le Uebvbwen eaaellawh sbewess kd. 2 . 1,614,197 . -1,218,275 .12,832,472 
DEE c tas Matias ends canes seeks» ¥ . 11,090,000 . 14,145,130 
SS ae 


ciacecn dc, cheweads soreness aba 
Wisconsin... . 


1,322,000 987,780 117, 
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Those marked thus * are the delinquent States. 


Under the caption * floating debt,’’ is 
embraced, for the most part, the arrearage 
interest due by the delinquent states. In 
the case of the federal government, it com- 
prises treasury notes and the debt of the 
District of Columbia; in other cases, as 
Massachusetts, Alabama, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, it consists of domestic indebtedness 
and liabilities, such as scrip, bank circula- 
tion, &c. North Carolina bas not, properly, 
adebt; but the $50,000 has been borrowed 
by the state from the Bank of Cape Fear— 
& most ominous transaction, inasmuch as it 
was precisely in this manner that repudia- 
tion was originated in the delinquent states, 
In the case of Mississippi the five per cent. 
bonds are those repudiated, and the float- 
ing debt comprises the arrearage interest 
on these bonds as well as the six per cents., 
which are the planters’ bonds, and to pay 
which an effort has been made at the pre- 
sent session of the legislature. The Go- 
vernor pointed out the means, and earnestly 
advised their application to that desirable 





object. In Maryland, an attempt has been 
made to procure the passage of a bill to 
pay the debt by taxation, but without suc- 
cess. The tax bill and the bill to refer a 
call for a convention, to amend the con- 
stitution to the people, were both rejected, 
by nearly the same vote. The Governor 
of Maryland and the Committee of Ways 
and Means strongly advised the adoption 
of efficient means to redeem the state 
honor. The committee proposed that the 
arrearage interest, which will amount to 
$1,200,000 in July next, should be funded ; 
in which case the revenues of the state 
would yield a surplus of $100,000, after 
yvaying all expenses of government and 
interest on the public debt. A bill to carry 
out this advice was introduced into the 
House of Delegates, and Jost by a vote of 
35 to 36. In order to avoid the disgrace 
of adjourning without doing anything to 
apply their ample means to the payment 
of just debts, another bill was introduced, 
fixing April, 1847, as the day of redemp 
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tion, and authorizing the treasurer to sell 
the bank stock held by the state, and apply 
the proceeds to interest arrearages. This 
assed the House, and failed in ha Senate 
y a vote of 8 to 9, showing a deliberate 
determination to hold propery and defrand 
creditors. When we remark, that all the 
delinquent democratic states have done 
Gatien, with less means than Maryland, 
towards paying their debts, the course of 
this whig state becomes more marked. 
The excuse for withholding from creditors 
money paid by the people for their relief, 
was the fear of “ suspending again.” You 
owe a man $1000, and will not pay the 
$500 you have to spare, for fear you will 
not be able to pay the balance! The fear 
was a false pretence of time-serving dema- 
gogues. The people of Maryland have 
paid, and will continue to pay, promptly. 
The official returns of taxes show that the 
levy for 1845 was $443,608, and the amount 
of cash and coupons received into the trea- 
sury was $507,781, or $64,173 more than 
the levy for the current year. The people 
pay cheerfully to redeem their honor, bat 
their faithless servants misuse the funds, 
and abuse the confidence reposed in them. 
The bruit goeth shrewdly forth, that float- 
ing coupons and depreciated stocks afford 
far too profitable a means of gambling, to 
have them put out of the way as yet. 
In Michigan, the annual interest on the 
debt acknowledged amounts to $240,000, 
and the state taxation is as follows: 





The chief dependence of Michigan, 

. . » tor 
the discharge of her debt, are the tyo 
rail-roads—the Central and Southern. 
which cost $3,928,702. These roads, bei 
in debt for iron, and incomplete, and bad} 
managed under state authority, eunn 
= sufficient to pay the interest. A pjjj 

as therefore passed the legislature to incor. 
porate William Sturgis, Josiah Quiney 
R. B. Forbes, S. H. Perkins, and other 
Boston gentlemen, as the “ Michigan Cen. 
tral R. Road Co.,” and to sell them the 
Central R. Road for $2,000,000, $500,009 
to be paid in six months, and the remainder 
in one year thereafter—the state to receive 
in payment the bonds of the $500,000 loan, 
at the rate of $43) 30 cents per bond of 
$1000, and other evidences of state liability, 
Should this be carried out—and it passed 
the House by a vote of 41 to 9—the state 
debt will be more promptly settled than 
by any other means, oe: gr completed 
and well-managed rail-road wil!’ confer 
great benefits on the people of Michigan, 
while it will relieve them from dishonor 
and taxation. 

The state of Pennsylvania continues 
regularly to pay its interest, and the taxes 
levidd for that purpose were paid last year 
with eeaiihe promp'ness. The follow. 
ing shows the levies and collections for 
several years: 

These, promptly as they have been paid, 
and fully sustaining the character of Penn. 
sylvania as a tax-paying state, do not quite 


Aggregate valuation................ $28.922,090 guffice for the full discharge of her large 
rT $72,305 23 lial ilit >: but the reve ait f he I : 
School tax, } mill... 14,463 15 labdill y +; O evenues 0 1er pu Due 
County tax......... 159,753 34 works may be confidently expected to im- 
Town tax.........- 80,000 00 prove, under a more liberal commercial 
lL eer 180,789 70 policy. 

eR cocaceuts $507,311 42 Rs 


PENNSYLVANIA TAXES ASSESSED AND COLLECTED. 











Tax assessed. Tax collected. Excess assessm't. Excess colleet's 
SD idteddsumeane BABOO 46. cccccccccs SRIOR TT. cccccceeses 489,907 67 
eS EEE 496,635 85. .......---- 176,439 27 
SUED. casewcenece GER DSE Gl... ccccccccse GERSIL FS... ccccccccs 432,295 43 
Ditch eattaemee ee PL DR édconedsecce 194,845 59 
Seventievactors RSOO See BOs osctnedsene 1,318,332 02 17,580 46 
i asteutl $3,425,389 23.....ccccce 3,143,382 03 


In Mississippi, the Governor, in his mes- 
sage, pointed out the means, and strongly 
advised their application to the payment of 
the interest on the planters’ bonds. A bill 
to that effect has been before the House, 
but its passage is doubtful. The first ses- 
sion of the legislature of Florida as a state 
has taken place, but no allusion to the old 
territorial bonds has been made. 

The secretary of the Kentucky treasury 
proposes to raise, annually, $50,000, to con- 


The Louisiana five per cent. debt is that 
due from the *‘ Property Banks,” viz., the 
Union, the Citizens’, and the Consolidated 
Planters’. The liability of the state is that 
of an endorser, the payment of the bonds 
being first dependent upon the assets of 
the banks. The Planters’, for which 
$2 000,000 bonds were issued through the 
house of Lizardi in London, has made 8 
return of its affairs to the legislature— 
showing, that since the 2ist April, 1843, 


stitute a sinking fund, which shall extin- the liabilities have diminished $735,356,and 
guish the debt at its maturity in 30 years the assets $688,355. The remainder of 
from date. the assets will undergo a considerable loss 
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on the — paper and doubtful claims. 


These banks are all extinguishing, as rapid- 
ly a8 ossible, the bonds unfortunately 
issued by the state for their capitals. 

In Illinois, the payment of the tax to- 
wards the discharge of a portion of the 
state interest has been promptly made, and 
the payment will take place in July next. 
The work on the canal, under the trus- 
tees, is being prosecuted with success, 
The bill passed by the legislature of In- 
diana, on a plan in some respects similar 
to that of Illinois, has not yet been accepted 
by the bond-holders, and doubts are en- 
tertained of their willingness to adopt it. 

The whole mass of indebtedness has 
considerably diminished during the past 
year, by payments on the part of the fede- 
ral government, New-York, South Caro- 
lina, &c., and through the retirement of 
bonds in other cases, more particularly of 
Louisiana, Illinois, &c. There does not ap- 
pear to be any disposition, in any of the 
states, to renew the contraction of public 
debts for any purpose, or to grant acts of 
incorporation, unless embracing the indi- 
vidual liability clause. The constant and 
eneral tendency seems to be, to extinguish 
Tbe and prevent the growth of corporate 
privileges. In nearly all the states, where 
a movement for constitutional reform is 
either in progress or has been consum- 
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mated, a strong popular feeling declares 
itself against debts and corporations; and 
the new constitution of Missouri guards 
amply against corporate abuses. In the 
federal Congress, Mr. Dromgoole, of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, has given 
notice of amendments to the bill “to pro- 
vide for the better organization of the 
treasury,” by which the clauses of the acts 
of July, 1789, and May, 1800, directing all 
dues to the United States to be paid in gold 
and silver only, shall be revived, and take 
effect after June, 1846. In Pennsylvania, 
numerous bills for new banks have been 
vetoed by the Governor. Unhappily, how- 
ever, in Ohio and Indiana, the bank mania 
is progressing in a manner to excite the 
liveliest alarms. 

The general state of affairs may be sum- 
med up to be, strict economy on the part 
of the federal government, a return to 
sound principles and the constitutional cur- 
rency in the treasury department, and a 
removal of restrictions upon trade,by which 
the markets for produce will be widely 
extended, and those oppressions upon la- 
bor for the benefit of capital be removed, 
while present debts and prospective taxa- 
tion are in process of diminution, accompa- 
nied by a rapid cure of those sores upon 
the body ochtio~—peivilegsd corporations. 
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Elements of International Law, by Hen- 
ry Wueaton, L.L. D., Minister of the 
United States at the Court of Prussia; 
Corresponding Member of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences, in the 
Institute of France; Honorary Member 
of the Royal Academy of Science at Ber- 
lin, etc. etc; revised and corrected.— 
Third Edition. Lea & Brancuaro. Phil. 


This most valuable work should be in 
the hands of every American who sets va- 
lne upon his right of participation in the 
“aga gear of the country. Although the 
aw of nations is the law of sovereigns, 
and it is principally for them, and for their 
ministers, that it has hitherto been written, 
all men are interested in it. In a free 
country like this, where every citizen 
forms part of the government, and is call- 
ed upon to express his opinion through his 
vote; and by so doing to affect the action 
of government on measures that involve 
peace or war, and consequently, the con- 
dition and fortune of all, it becomes ne- 
cessary for each to acquire some idea of 
those great principles of action which re- 
gulate the intercourse of nations with each 


other. The experience of the past has 


shown but too fatally, that those who go- 
vern in Europe trouble themselves very 
little about what is right, if they can ob- 
tain what they think to their advantage, by 
any means. The writings of Hobbes, 
Puffendorf, Grotius, Wolfius, and Vattel, 
successively developed and defined the 
great principles which ought to regulate 
the intercourse of nations, digested into 
laws which are more properly denomina- 
ted the science of the law between nations, 
as derived from the law of nature, grow- 
ing out of the natural freedom of all men. 
These applications of the law of nature to 
the position of nations, in relation to each 
other, had all reference to the affairs of 
Europe; and the examples were mostly 
drawn from the ferocious acts of cruel and 
brutal governments, as ignorant of any 
science of law, as they were regard- 
less of the rights of the weak. The first 
exercise of that spirit, which was suppos- 
ed to govern the law of nations, was on 
the part of the United States, when the 
free principles of our institutions were 
expressed, in the determination to ask for 
nothing but the right, and submit to no- 
thing wrong. The peculiar position of the 
United States, aloof from European poli- 
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tics, and cherishing institutions, at vari- 
ance with all those of other nations, ne- 
cessarily involved great changes in the 
manner of intercourse. And the policy of 
the government, early adopted, was not to 
interfere in the concerns of the European 
powers; to consider the government de 
facto, as the legitimate one; to cultivate 
friendly relations with it; meeting, in all 
cases, the just claims of every power; 
submitting to injuries from none. The 
United States also declared, that it should 
consider any attempt on the part of the 
allied European powers, to extend their 
political system to the American continent, 
as dangerous to the peace and safety of 
the United States. With these avowed 
principles near70 years of intercourse 
with foreign nations have passed away, 
about one half of which was spent by 
them in war; and a great number of 
questions have presented themselves, ha- 
ving an important bearing upon the future 
position of the United States, in respect to 
the rest of the world. All these events 
have been brought to bear, by Mr. Whea- 
ton, with admirable skill, and through 
them the application of that system of 
rules by which all nations profess to be 
governed, is made to the affairs of this 
country. This subject, usually so dry, Mr. 
Wheaton has enlivened and made emi- 
nently interesting to the general reader, 
through the clearness of his style, ard in 
joining to maxims examples drawn from 
the great events that have occupied the 
public mind, down to the treaty of Wash- 
ington. The progress of events now points 
to a great crisis in the affairs of this conti- 
nent, as influenced by the action of Kuro- 
ean governments; and it becomes a mat- 
ter of absorbing interest to understand the 
principles that have hitherto governed this 
country in its foreign relations. We 
doubt not but this elegant and attractive 
volume will find extensive circulation. 
Journey To Ararat, by Dr. Friedrich 
Parrott, Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy in the University of Dorpat, Rus- 
sian Imperial Counsellor of State, 
Knight of the Order of St. Anne, &c. 
With map and wood-cuts: translated by 
W. D. Cootry. Harper & Brothers. 
‘This is a smal] volume of intense inte- 
rest, describing the journey to, and ascent 
of that sacred mountain, held in equal ve- 
neration by Jew, Mahomedan, and Chris- 
tian, which was supposed to have been 
unvisited by human footsteps since the 
“waters subsided,” and vave a resting- 
place to that casket of animal life which 
contained the restorer of our race. The 
ascent of the summit of Ararat has been 
pronounced impossible, inasmuch as that 
it is a cone of steep ice. Similar supposed 
im possibilities, in the case of the ascent of 
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Caucasns, by the same traveller, in 19)] 
have, however, been proved to be quite 
practicable, by so enthusiastic a traveller as 
Mr. Parrott. The adventures which Were 
encountered, and the customs and manner 
of the people of that interesting section of 
the world, are admirably described, ang 
beautifully illustrated with maps and ep. 
gravings. 





The Farmers’ Dictionary: a vocabulary 
of the technical terms recently intr. 
dued into agriculture and horticulture 
from various sciences; also, a Compen. 
dium of Practical Farming, chiefly from 
the works of Ruam, Loupon, Low, and 
YovatTt, and the most eminent Amer. 
can authors. Edited by D. P. Garp. 
ner, M. D. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1846. 

This valuable compilation, from the a. 

thors named in the title, was designed in 
the outset to explain the many technical 
terms used by writers on agriculture, and 
to aid in forming a more simple and intel. 
ligible nomenclature. It embraces, how- 
ever, many brief and important essays on 
prac tical farming, from some of the best 
vriters in Europe and America, and makes 
a handsome volume of near nine hundred 
pages. It should be im the possession of 
every farmer. In this day of general in- 
terest in agriculture, and inquiry into the 
improved methods of farming, and when 
the profits of the intelligent book-farmer, 
as he is sometimes sneeringly called, is 
awakening the minds of thousands, who 
have gone on in the same line of drudgery 
and routine of their forefathers, made stil] 
harder by the new and profitable methods 
introduced around them—when this sue- 
cess is touching their interest, and in the 
same degree awakening their minds to the 
rich treasures which the chemist and geolo- 
gist are discovering in the elements of na 
ture—a book like this will be sought and 
read with profit. The work is illustrated 
with numerous cuts, in explanation of the 
essays on grasses, irrigation, horse-power, 
and other machines used by the succesful 
agriculturalist. 

We rejoice that the day is at hand when 
the prejudice which has kept so many of 
the hard-working men of this country 
poor, is fast waning. There is no country 
comprising within the same extent of terri- 
tory so many acres of rich, arable land. 
The profession of the agriculturalist is a 
secure—a noble one. 

In the true democratic sense, though by 
a much abused term, the farmer constitutes 
a large portion of the “ bone and sinew” 
of the country. We therefore commend, 
with special interest, every new work cal- 
culated to make him more intelligent, and 
to make his labor more profitable. Such 
seems to us the character of this work. 


—_— ar S 
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Sermons, by George W. Bethune, Minis- 
ter of the 3d Reformed Dutch Church, 
Philadelphia. Mentz & Rovondt, 53 
North Third-street, Philadelphia. Sax- 
ton & Miles, New-York. 

This volume of sermons will add to the 
high reputation of the minister of the Re- 
fermed Dutch Church, already esteemed 
by the religious public as a valuable mem- 
per of the clergy. The truths set forth are 
made the more attractive, by the grace of 
style, and elegance of composition which 
characterize the volume before us. The 
perspicuity and force of expression, in 
which the great truths of the Bible are ut- 
tered, are calculated strougly to impress 
the reader, and convey a strong sense of 
the moral obligations under which he lies. 
They may be read with pleasure by the 
scholar, with instruction by the literary 
man, and with improvement “by the moral- 
ist. The volume, which, for fineness of pa- 
yer, and costliness of execution, bas been 
may be found at the 


seldom surpassed, 
Saxton & Miles, and Ro- 


store of Messrs. 
bert Carter. 


History of the English Revolution of 
= 10, commonly called the Great Rebel- 

_ from the accession of Charles Ist 
tohisdeath. By F. Guizot, the Prime 
Minister of France: “« History 
of Civilization in Europe,” etc. etc. 
Translated by Witttam Hazurrr. D. 
Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 12mo. 





author of 


In presenting this work to the public in 
aneat aud exceedingly well printed edi- 
tion, the Messrs. Appleton have conferred 
a real favor on the lovers of history. The 
writings of M. Guizut are far from being a 
m inthis country. He is 
more generally and unfavorably known as 
the minister of a treacherous court, who 
has lately attracted popular attention as 
the hardy proposer of the application of 
the European balance of power to the 
affairs of America, than as the occupant of 
the professor’s chair and the able historian. 
It may perhaps be a matter of regret that 
M. Guizot quitted the occupation of the 
historian for the chic: anery and tergiversa- 
tion of a prime minister in a government 
straggling : to keep terms with the growing 
spirit of liberalism among the people on 
the one hand, and with the jealous fears of 
allied governments on the other. In the 
works of M. Guizot there is a comprehen- 
sion of views, a consistency and clearness 
of narration, which indicate a full posses- 
sion of facts, and a deliberate and mature 
digestion of their general results. In the 
work before us, commencing as it does 
with the accession of Charles Ist to the 
throne of Great Britain, in 1625, he traces 
with singular clearness and animation, the 
progress of the public mind and the 


common possessic 
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growth of the confidence of the people in 
themselves at every attempt they made to 
resist the innovations of the crown. In the 
double revolution of the dissenters against 
the state religion, and of the commons 
against the crown, concurring in resistance 
to the encroachments of a haughty and 
weak Prince, and the dictates of a vain 
and harsh Prelate, the national passions 
became gradually ‘aroused, being rather 

irritated than otherwise by the fe eble ef- 
forts of the government to enforce its 
measures, passed rapidly from resistance 
to innovation—to innovation on its own 
part—and the ancient prerogatives of the 
crown were sweptaway before the sturdy 
temper of an aroused people. The inter- 
est and excitement of the story are kept 
up throughout, and the mind of the re ade 
becomes strongly impressed with the im- 
mense results of that great movement of 
the people, when from | centuries of apathy 
they seemed suddenly to awake to the fact 
that they had rights in the government of 
the nation of which they composed the 


body. For ages even the imagination of the 
masses had not soared so high as to give 


them the idea of taking a permanent and 
positive part in the government. In the aris- 
tocracy alone, they thought, inhered such 
high duties. The long peace of the 16th 
century promoted industry and accumula- 
ted'wealth, which conferred self-confidence 
while t demanded greater security, and 
James aii to experience that passive 
firmness to his encroachments which 
Charles, by his it nflexible temper, excited 
into active opposi ition, and which, ripening 
into popular passion, before which the 
privileges of the crown perished, subse- 
que ntly subsided into a calm and dignified 
consciousness of popular rights, to test the 

firmness of which cost the restored house 
of Stuart its crown. We have little doubt 
but that the work will, by its extensive 
sale, encourage the reproduc tion of others 
of M. Guizot’s historical labors. 





Sermons Preached inthe Chapel of Rugby 


School; with an Address before Con- 
firmation. By Tuomas ARNOLD, D. D. 
New-York: Appletous.. 


Dr. Arnold has become already exten- 
sively known asa man of unusual intellec- 
tual inde »pende nce and power—as a Chris- 
tian of peculiar loveliness, and a most 
affectionate character—and as a teacher of 
great boldness and ,emarkable precision 
of system. The several volumes of his 
lectures, history, and miscellanies, have 
already been noticed by us. The present 
volume, though very modest and unpre- 
tending, is not of inferior interest in its 
particular line. We may say of him, “he 
hath done 7 things well.” Here he is 
speaking to boys, some of whom were 
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very young, upon the most important of 
all subjects—and, to quote one of his own 
texts, with a slight alteration, “‘ when he 
is a child, he speaks as a child.” He aaopts 
the most simple style of illustration in ex- 
hibiting Scriptural truths of the highest 
character, and leaves an impression dis- 
tinct and clear upon the most youthful 
mind with which S deals. He complete- 
ly displays the fact, that a man raay treat 
upon the highest topics with success, 
among the most limited minds, if he will 
adopt language .and illustration suited to 
their capacity and adapted to their own 
experience. That such a volume as this 
will become a popular book, we can hard- 
ly expect; but it will be valuable for a 
help to all that large and most important 
class of persons to whom the education of 
the young has been entrusted. To their 
hands the country and the church have 
committed much, and much is expected of 
them. To them we would commend the 
little work before us. It will strike out 
for them many valuable trains of thought. 





Acomplete Hebrew and English Critical 
and Pronouncing Dictionary: On a 
new and improved plan. Containing all 
the words in the Holy Bible, both He- 
brew and Chaldee; with the vowel 
points, prefixes and affixes, as they 
stand in the original texts; together 
with their derivation, literal and etymo- 
logical meaning, as it occurs in every 
part of the Bible. Illustrated by nume- 
rous citations from the Targums, Tal- 
mud, and Cognate dialects. By W. L. 
Roy, Professor of Oriental Languages, in 
New-York. To which is added, an 
English Index of nearly one hundred 
pages. Second edition. Leavitt & 
Trow; Newman; Colby, &c. 

Such is the title of a work lately issued by 
the enterprising firm of Leavitt & Trow. 
We happen to be acquainted with the 
author, and consider him well qualified 
for the task, having for the greater part of 
his life been devoted to the stodgy and 
teaching of Oriental Literature. The pre- 
face is a condensed summary of the advan- 
tages, difficulties, and facilities of the study 
of Hebrew, and shows that kind of ac- 
quaintance with the language which a 
Teacher would naturally possess. It is 
to be regretted, thit so few of those who 





devote themselves to the work of the 
oueey of the New Testament, make 
themselves acquainted with the Hebrew 
Perhaps while at College they do, noleng 
volens, acquire something of the Hebrew 
but usually this slight smattering is soon 
acakenid. and the common version of the 
Old Testament is all which he possesses 
who pretends to be a man of God, “ tho. 
roughly furnished.” But we know no 
reason why the Hebrew should not be jp. 
cluded as a branch of polite literature, 
There are as many beauties in the Hebrew 
Classics as in the Greek. In beauty, bol. 
ness, variety, and richness cf figure, ima. 
gery, and depth of thought and expression, 
the Hebrew Poets and Sages stand unr. 
valled. The Greeks were more philoso. 
phical, but not more truly learned, nor 
wiser. In the knowledge of nature and 
man, the Greeks never produced a Solo. 
mon, and who among their Poets cap 
compete with Isaiah and Jeremiah? As 
moral and mental philosophers, we will 
present Jesus and his Apostles, as compe. 
titors for the palm and crown, to the whole 
civilized world, and they were Hebrew 
scholars. Whoever wishes to acquire 
knowledge of the Hebrew, may now find 
a very convenient help in this Lexicon. 





Memoir of the late Reverend Alezrander 
Proudfit, D. D., with selections from his 
Diary and Correspondence, and recol- 
lections of his life, &c. by his son. By 
Joun Forsytn, D. D., of Newburgh, 
Harper & Brothers. 


This volume is one of more interest 
than usually attaches to ordinary religious 
biographies ; the passages from the private 
diary of the deceased, impart a value to it 
that will at once commend the work to 
the notice of the Christian reader. Dr. 
Proudfit was an efficient minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, in Salem; his 
exemplary character while living earned 
for him the love and esteem of the wise 
ard good, among a large circle of friends 
and the public, and his lamented decease, 
of which this work is designed to bea 
living memento, has cast a halo round his 
name and memory that savors of the 
upper and better world. We commend 
this pleasant, pious and profitable volume 
to all religious readers, assured they will 
be pleased with its contents. 


a The able article of Hon. C. Cushing, in our last number, by a slight inadvertence, went to press 
with several typographical errors, of which we designed to have made an errata, but have not the space. 
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